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THE ACADEMY. 


A ?"9¥VEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 622. 


[New Issue.] SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1884. en + 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW LIST. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION: Ready early in May at all Libraries and Booksellers’ . 
1, HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, 


and Conversations. By JOSEPH HATTON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
“Mr. Henry Irving, ever since that early training of his at M . Thacker & Co.’ i i p rect, has B ¥ . 
nie Bowe hee, » ¢ poten ety melee _—_ = te) at Messrs. er 0.’s, the Indian booksellers in Newgate Strect, has been a lover of books. I hear that 


1 r. Joseph Hatton, promises to be smart. One who knows tells me that the Americans were put on their mettle to 
utter bon mots; this they did, and many of their sayings were at once noted down even either by Mr. Irving or his collaborateur. Besides which, there were a good 
entertaining matters to chronicle, and not a few thin, 


many 
ronounced to be instructive. Th he round is to be issued in two volumes on Ma: 
15th by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., for Great and ‘ renter® Britain.” — World, April 2, 1884. a . . . . 

















NEW WORK BY R. D. BLACKMORE, AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


2. THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly known as 


“Tommy Upmore.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Will be ready at the end of this month, 


3. THE KING COUNTRY; or, Explorations in New Zealand. By J. H. K. Nicholls. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 


many Illustrations and Maps, cloth. 
4. TUNGKING. By W. Mesney, Major-General in the Imperial Chinese Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5. A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA, PETRAEA, and the WADY-EL-ARABAH, with a View 


- — bmg Practicability of the JORDAN VALLEY CANAL. By Colonel H. E. COLVILLE, Author of “‘ A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” Crown 
0, cloth extra. 


6. SYDNEY SMITH: his Life and Times, Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of 


Personal Friends. By STUART J. REID, 1 vol., demy 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS OR NOW READY. 
7. THREE SISTERS; or, Sketches of a highly original Family. By Anon. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


cloth, 21s. 


8. ENSLAVED. By R. J. Langstaff-Haviland. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 
9. STAGE STRUCK; or, She would be an Opera Singer. By Blanche Roosevelt. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 
10, THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. By G. Curzon. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
BEING ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
11, A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By Thomas Hardy. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


12. THE RETURN of the NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
Uniform with the above. 


183. NEWPORT. By George Parsons Lathrop. Small post 8vo, 5s. [Wow ready: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


own 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen. By One Who 


KNOWS THEM WELL. 
1. The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2. The KHEDIVE.—3. ARABI.—i, RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.—6. CHERIF PASHA.—7. The CHERIF 
MINISTRY.—8. Some CONSULS-GENERAL. 
From the TIMES, March 20th, 1884.—‘ The reader will learn from it more about Egyptian statesmen and other leaders in Eastern politics than a week’s study of Blue- 
Books would afford. . . . Noone but a favoured and trusted friend could have obtained the curious information in which the volume abounds.” 
From the ACADEMY.—“ No one who takes up the volume will lightly lay it down again until he has finished it, and there could be no more profitable employment at 


this present time for our soi-disant politicians.” 
Now ready, PART II. of 


ARTISTS at HOME. Containing Permanent Photo-Engravings of J. E. Millais, Esq., R.A., G. A, Lawson, 


Esq., MARCUS STONE, Esq., A.R.A., and 8S. COUSINS sy Hon. Retired R.A. With Biographies and Descriptions by Mr. F.G. STEPHENS. Imp. 4to, 5s. 
“Marvels of skill and workman: p.’—Vide Globe Review of Part 1. 








ost 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


SOME PUBLIC SCHOOLS: their Cost and Scholarships. By Henry St. Clair Feilden, M.A., and Malcolm 


HEARD, M.A. 
DIABETES, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA. A New Series of Elaborate Diet Tablets. By Dr. Philpot. Price 1s. each. 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BIABETES: its Cause, Symptoms, Treatment, and Dietary. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Now ready. 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1883. Containing a Complete List of all the Books 


ublished in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1883, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of the Principal Books published in the United 
tates of America, with the addition of an Index to Subjects. A Continuation of the London and British Catalogues. Price 5s. 


THE GOLD-SEEKERS. A Sequel to “The Crusoes of Guiana.” By Louis Boussenard. Illustrated. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Burtprnes, 188, Freer Sriteer, E.C. 
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BELGRAVE HOUSE, CLEVEDON, 


SOMERSET. 
MRS. LAVINGTON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The ENSUING TERM will (D.V.) commence on SATURDAY, APRIL 26TH. 


GEASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, 


NEXT TERM begins MAY Ist. Ref References required. 
Address Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, Wa!mer, 


MATRICULATION and other EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY, MENTAL SCIENCE, and 
LOGIC CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. Students thoroughly prepared. 


Address M. H., Mr. Laurie, 31, Paternoster-row, 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of a 


PREPARATORY SCICOL will RECEIVE a few BOYS between 
6 and 8 years of age to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address 
R, 8. LEA, Oukfield, near Rugby. 


Tu UNBRIDGE W KLLS. — WARBERRY 


USE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ot UNIVERSITIES, uuder tho Kev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 


Guineas. 
R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 
AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice ane as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pubiis'iors’ Estimates examined on —semarig Authors. Transfer 
of L iterary me gue 2 carefully conducted, Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest refo Itation free.—1, Paternostensow, c. 


AL, i 
O 1 PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and og wie & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing T, Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, tho Furniture Gaze tte, 
he Review, _ other aphoten Publications, call attention to the facilities 
me, r the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 

of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
to lB furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for eithor, Printing or 

Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Qu>=.-street, London, W.C. 


)RENCH GALLERY, 120, Part Mati.— 


The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL. EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s, 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


al ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE, 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS- 
~ and SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNF. JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to Le ubtained of the CuRaTOR, 


at the Museum, 
Royal” ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The CURATORSHIP of the PAINTING | SCHOOL is now VACANT. Hours 
of attendance 9A.M.to4 P.M. Salar ary, 0 a-year. Professional Artists 
(Painters) only are eligible. —-, ee e, &e., and ks cao 
nlals, together with not more than t the work, 
poco pry obey oo ~ to exceed 4 Ay 2in. by. ft. 4 4 1.» to be 

C: ARY, Royal Academy, Burlington House, be v 
TUESDAY, May 6rif, and THURSDAY, MAY STH, both days inclusive. 


FRED. A, EASON, Secretary. 
Now ready, 8vo, price i%s, 61 
OUTLINES of ‘PSYCHOLOGY, with 


A. gieeeial 4-7 4 lo of Education. By Jawes SULLY, 
» Examiner for the Mora iences Trivos in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; Author of ** Sensation and Intuition,” &c, a 


London ; LoNGMANS & Co, 



































THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “ Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘‘ Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Gs” Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable fur Three Years, given, one 
by _ Retrvataens, sm erg one by, his Grace at Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G. by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one . Foster, Esq., 
will vty "OFFERED for COMPETI! TION oa, AUGUST "ore, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th, 

The usual age of entry being between 16 ard 17, a degree may be taken 


charges for Todging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
1 necessary expenses of Tuition and University 





t 

The Co 
vaca including al! 
‘ees, are 

For fortes’ indoometion apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


Cambridge. 


+ Stee HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884. 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on yon THE ORIGIN and enoass of 
RELIGION, a8 illustrated by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS BxiCo 

and PERU,” will be delivered, in the French lai by. Pro 
ALBERT REVILLE, of the Collége de France, at 8T.G ORGE’S HALL, 
LANGHAM P on the following days—viz., MONDAY, 2ist, 
WEDNESDAY, 23nD, MONDAY, 28TH, and WEDNESDAY, 30TH * APRIL, 
and MONDAY, 5TH, and WEDNESDAY, 7TH May, at 5 P.M. mission 
to the Course *of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names 
pg fe Messrs, WILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 14, Hearietta-street, Covent- 
garden , not later than APRIL |2TH, and as soon as possible after 
that aate. ‘Tickers will be issued to as many persons as the hall will 
accommodate, 

The SAME COURSE of LECTURES a | 4 delivered by Professor 

REVILLE at OXFORD, in the NEW EX ON SCHOOLS, at 43! 
P.M. on each of the following othe mg TUESDAY, 22ND, FRIDAY, 
25TH, and TUESDAY, 29TH APRIL, and FRIDAY, aND, TUESDAY, 6TH, 
and FRIDAY, 9TH MAY. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 


without ticket. 7 
Percy LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


RP t10N de LUXE of STANDARD 








WORKS and SCAKCE 1 BOOKS for SALE. 
THACKERAY, — édition n de lu luxe by vols,, price £59 
DIC SKEN ” » ee . ” ” 50 
SHAKESEARE, ! ” ” ” ee ee iS ” ° 
FIELDING, pa ” ” a oe 10 45 ” 

* ROMOLA,” 2» ” 
MARTIN'S * LIFE of PRINGE coxsonr,” " Special 2 


1, 
2, 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6, 
7 

8. 





Edition (limited to 25 Copies) . - quarto5 ,, ” 
. “AKT JOURNAL,” from 1889 to 1873 ” Ss 
. ** PUNCH,” from Commencement, Original ‘Edition B84 
Address ** LIBRARIAN,” Harris’s, 159, Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready. 
7 TAT 
A CATALOGUE RAISONNE of the 
ENGRAVED WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P,R.A. By 
EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D. A New and Enlarged Edition, giving a Descrip- 
tion of the Different States of each Plate, a Biographical Sketch of each 
Person, a List of the Pictures from which the Engravings were taken, and 
other particulars, 
London : P. & D, COLNAGHI & Co., 13 and 14, Pall-mall-east, 





TO LIBRARIANS AND CURATORS. 


iPHE COMMITTEE of the DERBY FREE 


LIBRARY, Museum, and Art Gallery require the services of a 
LIBRARIAN and CURATOR, Salary, £200 per aunum, with house, coal, 
a! and rates free.—Applications to be sent to me not later than IsT MAY 

NEXT. 
By order of the Committee, 
Free Library, Derby, March 28, 18:4. H, M. HAYWoOopD, Clerk. 





Now ready, price 5s, 

_ . 
IF E through the LOTOS: a Romance in 
: Poetry. By RIQHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 

= lens” of kastern glow and mystery. + Descriptions very wwe 
. . Wealth of imagery. . . . Neatly constructed story. . 
Fine verbal me'ody.”"—Li i Mercui 
** Some be yn and stately lines, . t cleverness 
or, downri: enius.”— Bookseller. ire Hera 
“ Remar at ie power of expression end great skill in versification.”—Pem- 
“ The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words and new ideas.” 
Warrington Guardian. 


London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn. 


ury. 
- Evidenage of 





Price 6s, 


O 2 SQKPATHS KAI TA KAO’ HMAS: 

Essay. By M. GUSTAVE D’EICHTH4L., Translated into Modern 
Greek Pm the cctertnal French, with the _ ion of Socrates’ Portrait aad 
an Appendix ntaining Eighteen Chapters of phon’s “ Memorabilia,” 
relative to the Ersay, by the Greek Professor J. N. VALETTA, D.C.L., M.A. 


London : HACHETTE & CO., 19, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a 
Popular Essay. With Four Engravivgs. By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 


Also, PRACTICAL NOTES on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. Price 2s. 
London: LONG@MANS & CO., Paternoster-row. 


SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


A simple and legible stenographic running hand with 


oined vowels, 
ee anybody may learn in a few hours with no other than the book 
a 


rd: 
Second Edition, with Course of Lessons and Key for Self-Instruction, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 








A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES. 
1st. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects, 
2nd. oe on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


uired, 
8rd. For I Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the ed Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers. 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be ci ly Brassey’s “‘ Tahiti;’? Professor 
Gardner’s ‘‘ The Types of Greek Coins ;” KF. T. Hall's 
“* Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s ‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;”’ Lockyer’s * Spectral Analysis;”” Burgess’s 
‘Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘**‘ Samuel Palmer: a 

emoir.’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: *‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype re reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srezzt, Lonpow, W.C. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 

tos of a Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish. 

yin 8 vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
jiineas per vol. A cae the Second now ready. Containing : 





The Story re Farmyard, with Coc! 
Bridge ie Maat — ‘lhe Fifth Plague o od Earp. 
Roman, with Cy; Greenwich Hospita 
Hindoo A! Lone 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron, 
Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Hizpah. 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gathcrers, 
Joverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 
Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill. 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester, 


Publishers 





Preliminary Announcement.—Absolute Sale at the Auction Rooms, Hu‘son's 
Repository, heer poe Pimlico.—A maguifizent collection of Works of 
Art and objects of interest, by order of TOUSSAINT FAUCHEUX, removed 


for convenience of sale, 
ESSRS. LEWIS DAVIS & SON will 


SELL by AUCTION, as above, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9TH, at 
12 o'clock precisely, the valuable and interesting collection of WOKKS of 
AKT and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, cmbracing a large and variea 
collection of china, bronzes, statuary, ivories, &c., including some rare 
specimens of Sévres, Chelsea, Worcester, Vienna, * Wedgwood, Oriental, 
Deiby, and other chinas, a pair of important thvres vases painted in 
Wouverman subjects, a pair of Worcester vases painted in birds, a haud- 
some Dresden china deasert service, a févres ditto, turquoise blue ground, 
painted in birds and flowers, a pair of old Wedgwvod jardiniéres on stands, 
a pair of old Capo di Monti vases, three very fine Vienoa china dishes 
painted in subjects from the Heathen Mythology, a puir of ditto vases of 
rare form, on square-sha estals, &c.,’a pair of Louis XVI. marble 
vases mouoted in finely cha metal, gilt clocks, candelabra of the time of 
Lcuis XIV., XV., and XVI., European and Chinese enamels, five carvings 
in ivory, including five triptychs, artistically carved in historical subject , 
statuary marble groups, figures, an ts, old French, Italian, and English 
furniture, including a becroom suite in old inlaid mahogany, theraton 
design, a large assortment of cabinets, chairs, sideboards, &c., paintings of 
high class, and by the following artists :— 
W. Etty, R.A. Old Crome Webb 
Frizgonard Cc. ssi Carpent 
A, Poussia Van Huysum W. Brooker 
A, Carracci C. Troyou Fanchent 
Orizonti Van Oss Wootton 
Further particulars will be announced.—On view Monday and Tucsday 
prior to and morning of sale, Catalogues may be had of Messrs. A. 
ABRAHAMS & CO., Solicitors, 25, Bedfurd-row, W.C.; and of Messrs. LEwis 
DaVis & SON, the Auctioneers, 18, Greek-street, Soho-square, W. 


LON PON LIBRARY, 
. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
ViCE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Buabury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TruSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of of Carparvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


W. Underhill 
G. Morland 
Mouchern 
Chopker, &c. 








This Library contains 100,000Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literatire 
io various Languages. re 1 | ape £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, 
from Ten to Half-; 
Supplement (187: 
tion, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room opeu 
t Six. ‘Catatogus (Is), + price i 16s. ; to Members, 12s. 
), price Ss pectus on applica: 
Roszar gv mwong Secretary and Librarian. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent S1., anD 2, Kine §1., CHEAPSIDE; 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 1884. No. DCCCXXII. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE STATE OF ART IN FRANCE. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—Paet IV. 
AN IDLE HOUR IN MY STUDY. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Pakt VII. 
MY WASTED YOUTH. By E. R. CHarmMan 
BOURGONEF.—Pakrt II. 
THE SONS OF THE PROPHETS: TWO REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
MR. GLADSTONE S BAD PAPER. 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 








Now ready, oo. AL RIL ‘patents, - 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLVIII.—ConTENTS. 
1. MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
2. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
3. FATHER CULCI and the VATICAN. 
4. THE HOUSE of LORDS since 1832. 
5. DICTIONARY MAKING, PAST and PRESENT. 
6, RE-HOUSING the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 


7. NONCONFORMITY and the UNIVERSITIES—Free Churches 
and a Theological Faculty. 


8, POLITICAL REVIEW of the QUARTER, 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London : & ST 





TON, 27, P Pater 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

DISSOLUTION or ANARCHY ? 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. By ViscousT CRANBROOK. 
THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. By Roper LeETHBRIDGE. 
A HAMPSHIRE TROUT. By SiRion, 
CATTLE DISEASE and the FOOD SUPPLY. By WILLIAM E, Bear. 
S\LVINI, By W. E, HENLEY, 
THE FRIENDSHIP of FRANCE. By HAROLD A. PERRY. 


LETTERS from RURICOLA.—No. II. Communicated by the EARL of 
CARNARVON, 


MERV! WHAT NEXT? By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER. 
“JOSEPH and JESSE”’: an Idyll of Midlandia, By ARCULUS. 
AMERICAN POETRY. By PERCY GREG. 


THE BENGAL — BILL: Sir J. Caird and Bishop Heber. 
Cc, T, BOCKLAN 


CORRESPON' DENCE. 


7 London : W, H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 





By 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL, 1884, Price 2s, 6d. 
THE PROPHET of SAN FRANCISCO. By His Grace the Duke of 
ARGYLL. 
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LITERATURE. 


The River Congo, from its Mouth to the Bolsbd. 
By H. H. Johnston. (Sampson Low.) 


Norutne brings more forcibly home to the 
imagination the rapid progress of African 
exploration in recent times than a work of 
this sort. Less than a single decade ago the 
Congo basin was still an almost complete 
blank on our maps, at least beyond the lower 
reaches as far as Yellala Falls, visited early 
in the century by Capt. Tucker. But since 
the memorable expedition of Stanley from 
Nyangwé to its mouth, a large portion of the 
western region watered by the great artery 
has been thrown open to European enterprise. 
The international colonisation scheme pro- 
moted by the King of the Belgians, and ener- 
getically conducted by Stanley himself, 
promises in a few years to change the whole 
aspect of the country. The Congo is already 
navigated by steam-launches, good roads have 
been constructed along its banks, trading 
stations have been founded at several points 
on the central plateau beyond the influence of 
the malarious coastlands, friendly treaties 
have been concluded with the native chiefs, 
and, for the first time, the better features of 
Western culture have been introduced in an 
unaggressive form to the African aborigines. 

The trip of which the present volume 
forms an instructive and entertaining record 
was undertaken in the autumn of the year 
1882, for the purpose of visiting the pioneers 
engaged in this useful work and studying 
the natural history and ethnology of a region 
which has entered on a state of transition 
from the lowest savagery to the first phases 
of a higher culture. Mr. Johnston, a young 
man of remarkable scientific attainments, and 
a devoted student especially of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, has executed his self- 
imposed task in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Although no new regions have been explored, 
those visited by him, lying mainly along the 
course of the Congo as far as Bélébd, some 
four hundred miles from its mouth, have been 
carefully surveyed and described directly from 
nature. In fact, nearly the whole book is 
reproduced from notes jotted down on the 
spot, while the numerous illustrations are 
photographs from the drawings of the author, 
who displays rare skill in his sketches of 
plants, animals, and human types. 

The plan of the work is excellent, and 
might with advantage be more generally 
adopted by writers of books of travel in new 
or little-known regions. It consists prac- 
tically of two parts, the first being devoted to 
a graphic account of the journey itself, with 
its more salient and characteristic incidents, 
the second embodying an able summary of 
the author’s general conclusions regarding the 
climate, natural history, and ethnology of the 





Lower Congo basin. By this happy urrange- 
ment the permanently valuable results of his 
cage J are brought together in a convenient 
orm for reference by the scientific student, 
and not, as is too often the case, mixed up in 
a perplexing manner with materials which 
cannot pretend to more than a passing interest. 
But Mr. Johnston’s style is so bright and 
vivid, and he everywhere displays such a 
manifest sympathy with all living things, 
that his pages are never dull, and even the 
strictly instructive portion offers almost as 
many passages suitable for quotation as chap- 
ters occupied with the incidents of the journey. 
The land-crabs, which swarm in the man- 
grove swamps about the Congo estuary, are 
described as 


‘*among the weirdest things on a tropic shore, 
as they emerge from their holes in the black 
mud and march forth in armies after the retreat- 
ing tide, rushing at the garbage strewn upon 
the ooze, and devouring everything devourable 
with unflagging appetite. Then, as the step of 
a human being approaches, they scuttle back to 
their many burrows of divers size and depth, 
and ap and disappear so rapidly that they 
seen ie seme formal illusion of the ‘ zoetrope.’ 
It is great fun to intercept an unfortunate land- 
crab on the way back to hisburrow. He knows 
rfectly well which is his, and would imme- 
iately make for it; but if you urge and 
exasperate him, and poke him up with your 
stick (not carrying your humour so far as to 
hurt the poor crustacean), he will in despair 
try to enter the retreat of one of his fellows, who 
will so smartly and spitefully repel him that 
you may out of pity stand aside and let him 
race off to his own hole and pop down ina trice. 
Sometimes a large crab will make for too small 
a burrow and get stuck at the opening, in which 
case, brought to bay, he uses his unequal-sized 
claws like a boxer, shielding himself with one 
and nipping with the other” (p. 339). 


In his account of the friendship developed 
between the crocodiles and water-fowls of the 
great river, Mr. Johnston unconsciously con- 
tributes an important chapter to the study of 
‘‘ symbiosis,” an clement of much importance 
in the evolution of species, to which the 
attention of naturalists has only recently been 
directed. As they lie basking listlessly in 
the shallows, the huge saurians are frequently 
seen surrounded by 


‘*a multitude of lovely forms, water-birds and 
waders, standing fearlessly pluming themselves 
regardless of the crocodiles, with whom they 
must make a compact, a mutual alliance. The 
crocodiles agree not to eat the birds, and the 
birds keep a good look out to warn the croco- 
diles by loud cries when their only enemy, man, 
is coming. I have observed this strange 
intimacy between these very dissimilar creatures 
on all African rivers. How the advent of man 
must have reacted on the relations between 
many of the higher forms of vertebrate life, 
compelling them almost to subordinate their 
own pre-existing fears, quarrels, and rapacities 
to the common dread of the universal enemy ! 
Whom could the crocodiles have feared before 
this abnormal ape took to slaying instead of 
being slain? From the day that the first 
protanthropos flung a stone at or jobbed a sharp 
reed into a crocodile’s eye, this strange intimacy 
for mutual defence must have sprung up be- 
tween the crocodile and the shore-frequenting 
birds. So, on the withered tree-trunk and on 
the many twisted snags that rise above the 
water, perch the egrets, the bitterns, the herons, 
and the darters. Fat pelicans lounge on the 
oozy margin of the river’s wavelets, spur- 





winged and Egyptian geese stand in little 
groups on the sand, and zikzah plovers, with 
yellow wattles and spurs to their wings, hop 
on the crocodiles’ bodies, and, if they do not, 
as some suppose, pick the teeth, they at any 
rate linger strangely, and, as one would think, 
rashly, round the jaws of the grim saurians ” 
(p. 263). 

Of the inhabitants of the Lower Congo, and 
generally of the West Coast south of the 
equator, the traveller speaks on the whole 
favourably. The great bulk of the natives in 
this region belong, at least in speech, to the 
Bantu family, which occupies nearly all the 
southern half of the continent, and which, 
with a few isolated exceptions, seems to hold 
a distinctly higher position socially and intel- 
lectually than the Negro people of Sudan and 
Upper Guinea. The physical type varies 
enormously, as is abundantly evident from 
Mr. Johnston’s numerous life-like studies of 
heads, some of which are scarcely superior to 
the Ashanti of Guinea, while others, such as 
the Bi-yansi of the inland plateau, might 
almost be taken for members of the Hamitic 
family as represented by the Gallas and 
Somalis of the East Coast. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the Bantus should not be spoken of, 
as is constantly done, as a distinct ethnical 
division of mankind. Like “Aryan” in the 
Northern hemisphere, this term ‘‘ Bantu” in 
the South is scientifically a linguistic rather 
than an ethnical expression ; but it is, never- 
theless, so far racial that it implies every- 
where a greater or less infusion of Hamitic 
blood by which the Negro substratum has 
been physically modified in diverse degrees, 
and morally raised perceptibly above the 
normal Negro standard. These views are not 
formally expressed by Mr. Johnston, but 
they may be inferred from the materials sup- 
plied in his valuable chapter on the peoples 
of the Congo basin. Of these tribes he always 
speaks in a kindly way, and appears to have 
invariably found them better disposed towards 
Europeans than he had anticipated. Here is 
a delightful picture of their attitude to- 
wards Christianity, which devoted missionaries 
are endeavouring to introduce at Pallaballa 
and some of the other stations established on 
the Lower Congo :— 


“The people of Pallaballa may be said to 
‘ patronise’ Christianity—a religion which, in 
my opinion, they are in their present mental 
condition totally unfitted to understand. When 
the missionary holds a Sunday service in King 
Kongo-Mpaka’s house, some twenty or thirty 
idlers look in, in a genial way, to see what is 
going on, much as we might be present at any of 
their ceremonies. They behave very well, and 
imitate, with that exact mimicry which only 
the negro possesses, all our gestures and actions, 
so that a hasty observer would conclude they 
were really touched by the service. They 
kneel down with an abandon of devotion, 
clasp their hands, and say ‘ Amen’ with a deep 
ventral enthusiasm. The missionary, on the 
occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed considering 
the little time he had been studying the lan- 
guage. The King constantly took up the end 
of some phrase, and repeated it with patron- 
ising interest after the missionary, just to show 
how he was attending, throwing, meanwhile, a 
furtive glance at’his wives, who were not pur- 
suing their avocations outside with sufficient 
diligence. A short prayer concluded the ser- 
vice, and when the King rose from his knees 
he promptly demanded the loan of a hand- 
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screw to effect some alteration in his new 
canoe” (p. 69). 

Besides the illustrations, there are two good 
maps of the vegetable zones on the West 
Coast, and of the Congo from its mouth to 
Bélébé, in both of which the orthography of 
geographical names is for once in complete 
harmony with that of the text. There are 
also useful linguistic tables of the chief lan- 
guages current in the West Congo region, and 
a carefully prepared Index, which deprives 
the critic of the last chance he might have 
had of fault-finding. A, H. Keane. 








Memoirs of James Robert Hope-Scott of Abbots- 
ford. By Robert Ornsby. In 2 vols. 

( Murray.) 

Tue position which Mr. Hope-Scott held for 
many years at the Parliamentary Bar has 
perhaps never been surpassed, and it is un- 
questionably as a successful advocate and as 
** James Hope ” that he will be remembered 
outside the circle which enjoyed his personal 
friendship. But those who knew him best 
were well aware that he was much more 
than a learned lawyer and a popular pleader, 
and Mr. Gladstone goes so far as to say that 
he was at the head of all his contemporaries 
in the brightness and beauty of his gifts. 

The incidents of his life were few, and, in 
their bearing on the world around him, com- 
paratively unimportant. He was a long time 
making up his mind what profession he 


should follow, wavering between law and 
divinity with an irresolution easy (in his 
case) to understand. But at the early age of 


twenty-eight he had made his mark ; and the 
speech which he delivered before the Bar of 
the House of Lords in defence of cathedral 
establishments raised him at once to a lofty 
position. Brougham, who heard him through- 
out, declared emphatically, ‘‘That young 
man’s fortune is made ;”’ and even Lyndhurst 
(who, we are told, never allowed anything— 
not even an archangel—to interfere with his 
meals) forgot, in listening, the arrival of his 
dinner-hour. One passage from this cele- 
brated speech must be given, not merely as a 
specimen of his oratory, but also as showing 
the bias of his mind. He spoke well on that 
occasion because he spoke from the heart. 
After characterising the proposed alienation of 
funds from their original object as a breach 
of national faith, he went on to urge the 
disastrous results of such action in these 
terms :— 


‘It is not only for the past you will be acting. 
In adopting this Bill you will act also for the 
future. You will tell the people of this country 
that, in respect of any property with which it 
may please God to entrust them—any property 
they may acquire by inheritance, by gift, or by 
industry—that property they may waste in folly, 
in vanity, and in sin, so long as they do not 
break any of the laws of the realm. You will 
tell them that in respect of this same property 
they are welcome, in England, to settle it for a 
certain number of years upon their descendants, 
in order that they may make a like use of it, 
and that in the northern parts of this kingdom 
they may tie it up for the same purposes ‘as 
long as trees stand and waters flow.’ You will 
tell them, I say, that all this is open to them; 
but that if they dare to be unselfish; if the 

dare to lift their eyes from the ground on which 
they stand ; above all, if they presume to offer 
anything to the majesty of Almighty God, that 





thenceforth they shall have no voice in the 
matter; that you will scatter their purposes to 
the wind, that you will generalise their most 
definite intentions so that they could not them- 
selves recognise them again, and that to those 
foundations which they may design—foolishly 
design—to be memorials of their Tove towards 
man and their zeal towards God, you will allow 
no more ancient date than that of the last Act 
of Parliament which may have reconstructed 
them, no better history than that of the passions 
and prejudices, the wants and interests, which 
may have struggled for their reconstruction. 
. . . And, my lords, remember that you are 
sanctioning these principles not for this kingdom 
alone. This little island is but the centre, the 
nucleus, of a mighty empire; and, therefore, 
when the noble-minded and pious Bishop of 
Calcutta shall have established the cathedral 
which he is now founding, when he shall for it 
have denied himself the conveniences of life, 
and at his death shall have left his church joint 
heir with his own blood, then some modern 
reformer will arise, will point to the gross 
idolatries of the East, will cite the precedent of 
this unhappy measure, and will seize upon the 
foundation of this pious man, then gone to his 
rest, and will scatter it in miserable handfuls 
over the vast plain of India, . . .” 

No doubt there is a good deal of rhetoric 
in this appeal, and this was not the character- 
istic of the speaker’s usual style of advocacy. 
Emotion of any kind is out of place in a 
committee room and in the nice conduct of a 
railway Bill. But there is evidence enough 
to show that, if Mr. Hope-Scott had been fired 
by ambition and had been called to take part 
in the great council of the nation, he would 
have exercised by his oratory no inconsider- 
able influence over his hearers. His mien, 
his manner, his command of language, and his 
acuteness of judgment seem to have fitted him 
especially for high office in the State; but, 
says one who knew him well, “his indiffer- 
ence to the prizes of life was as marked as his 
qualifications for carrying them off.” Hence, 
in the biography before us, we are not invited 
to follow the progress of a great public career, 
but rather the workings of a very noble mind 
amid the perplexities of life. He was at 
Oxford at the time when the great Catholic 
movement took place. His own feclings were 
deeply and permanently affected by it. Alike 
by taste and circumstances imbued with 
ecclesiastical lore, and numbering among his 
most intimate friends and constant corre- 
spondents Newman and Manning and Pusey, 
it is not surprising that he should have been 
attracted by much that he saw, or thought he 
saw, in the Church of Rome. What does 
surprise one is that, when “the great luminary, 
Dr. Newman, drew after him ‘the third part 
of the stars of heaven,’’’ he was not among 
them, and that it was not until the year 1851 
the final step was taken. He told his old 
friend and tutor, Edward Coleridge, that he 
was ‘constrained by the example of that 
glorious man J. H. N.,’’ to whom he was almost 
spellbound; and his own letters abundantly 
prove that, while confident enough in his 
own judgment in other matters, he felt—as 
others similarly circumstanced have felt—the 
want of guidance and authority in matters of 
faith. Writing to Mr. Gladstone in 1845, he 
says, ‘‘ It is my nature to require some broad 
view for my guidance, and, since Anglicanism 
has lost this aspect to me, I am restless and 
ill at ease.” The marvel is that he should 


have remained for six years in this painful 





condition. Some explanation may be found 
in the facts that in the interval his pro- 
fessional duties had become more than 
ever absorbing, and that his thoughts had 
been dive to other matters, for his 
marriage with Charlotte Lockhart — Sir 
Walter Scott’s grand-daughter and heiress— 
occurred in 1847. His union with her was 
as brief as it was happy. But of this and of 
the bereavements which overshadowed his 
later years we have not space to speak; nor, 
indeed, would it be fair to give in outline 
what Mr. Ornsby has given in elaborate 
detail. The biography of a man whose 
beauty of character was so rare and whose 
gifts of mind were so great cannot fail to 
be of interest; but that interest is, in this 
instance, much enhanced by the letters from 
distinguished contemporaries with which the 
editor has been permitted to enrich these 
memoirs. Cuartes J. Rosrson. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


English Literature, 1509-1625. By Ellen 
Crofts. (Rivingtons.) 


Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature 
from Shakspere to Dryden. By G. C. B. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue ideal history of English literature in the 
sixteenth century, for which some of us are 
looking to ten Brink, and others to Prof. 
Morley, is long in appearing. Single chapters 
have been ably treated; but most of those 
who have set foot in the territory have either 
contented themselves with a light and rapid 
excursion across it, or have lost themselves in 
the jungle of minute facts, or else have lingered 
in some pleasant wayside inn, where the heat 
and dust are excluded, and the old poetic wine 
tastes well. Miss Crofts has done none of 
these three things; her book is an honest, 
able, and fairly comprehensive study of the 
period; and, though it certainly cannot fill 
the gap, it will make the gap somewhat less 
felt. We proceed to offer some suggestions. 
The account of Euphuism might, we think, 
be improved. Following Prof. Morley and 
Charles Kingsley, the author takes the more 
sympathetic view of this much maligned 
movement, which refuses to identify it with 
one of the crudest of literary fashions. The 
term has dropped in some degree its meanness 
as well as its precision, and become a new 
expression for what is somewhat vaguely 
spoken of as ‘‘ Elizabethan chivalry ;” while 
John Lyly, “‘ raffineur de l’anglois,” puts on 
new honours as a fellow-labourer of Sidney 
and Spenser. Without demurring to this 
view, we should like to have his relation to 
them more precisely stated. The ‘‘ Elizabethan 
chivalry”? which glows in Spenser’s hymns 
and in the less visionary enthusiasm of Shak- 
spere’s Biron, the worship of women as the 
inspirers of the highest life, is far from being 
the teaching of Huphues. Apart from some 
obviously insincere hyperbole, there is nothing 
even in the second book which recalls it. It 
was not in the school of Petrarch or of 
chivalric romances or of the Phaedrus that 
Lyly had chiefly learned, but in that of the 
Guevaran Marcus Aurelius, of Plutarch and 
Roger Ascham—men who can hardly be said 
to have drawn such “ Promethean fire” as 
they possessed from ‘women’s eyes.” The 
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wise and humane “ Scholemaster,”’ more par- 
ticularly, from whom Lyly took the style and 
essential character of his hero, was not a strik- 
ing embodiment of “ Elizabethan chivalry.” 
His ideal, patiently and unceasingly pursued, 
was to produce the blameless, pious, accom- 
plished citizen ; and both he and his follower 
would have inclined to deprecate the acquaint- 
ance of that sublime ‘‘ Love that is the lord 
of all by right, and ruleth all things by his 
powerful saw.” Again, when Lyly’s ‘ Euphu- 
ism” is called a degeneration from the 
high ideal of Elizabethan chivalry, we are 
disposed to ask whether, assuming that it had 
any close relation to Elizabethan chivalry at 
all, it was not rather an immature expression 
of it. Miss Crofts regards Lyly as a vulgarised 
Sidney ; we maintain that he represents, and 
not in date only, an earlier phase of Eliza- 
bethan intellect; that he stands, if you will, 
between Ascham and Sidney, yet nearer to 
Ascham, as Sidney stands between him and 
Spenser, yet nearer to Spenser. In Ascham 
the chivalric ideal is wholly absent; Lyly 
plays with it, but in an insincere, rhetorical 
fashion ; Sidney, though nature made him a 
true knight, had scarcely enough imaginative 
power to grasp his own ideal in all its depth 
and height, and his best service was in sitting 
as model to Spenser, who immortalised him 
and it. 

The treatment of the drama is relatively 
very full, and, though largely based on Prof. 
Ward and, as regards Shakspere, on Prof. 
Dowden, shows abundant evidence of original 
study. How closely Prof. Ward has been 
followed is marked, for instance, by the omis- 
sion of so distinguished a dramatist as Day, 
who had not been made generally phe te 
when Prof. Ward’s History appeared. One 
whose language of sounding fury strangely 
contrasts with the dainty notes of his contem- 
porary Day—John Marston—is summarily 
placed where Day perhaps has a better title 
to stand—in the “decline” of Elizabethan 
literature. Decline and advance are slippery 
words, especially in literature. In what 
sense exactly does the ‘blood and bombast ”’ 
style of Marston differ from that of, say, Kyd 
that the one should be classed in the “ de- 
cline,” as the other is in the ‘‘ immaturity,” 
of the drama? Or was he necessarily of the 
‘decline’? because someone else had pre- 
viously attained perfection ? Upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher Miss Crofts follows the convenient 
tradition that they were indistinguishably 
alike, and need not therefore be distinguished. 
Recent literature in England and Germany 
may perhaps modify this view. Nor can we 
agree with the harsh description of ‘‘ The 
Loyal Subject” as “‘ one of Fletcher’s greatest 
failures.’? The passionate outbreak of Archas 
at the climax is doubtless inadequate, but up 
to that point the character is surely both 
impressive and well sustained. Personal 
devotedness was the one variety of noble 
character which Fletcher thoroughly under- 
stood. The comparison of T. Heywood with 
Richardson, in itself just, is not quite accu- 
rately expressed. Heywood was certainly not 
unique. 

We have only space to note a few of the 
minor slips inevitable in so comprehensive a 
volume. The essay ‘‘Euphues and his 
Ephebus ” is not copied almost entirely from 
Ascham, who deals with a much narrower 





sphere of education, but from Plutarch’s 
treatise. The Epistle to the Gentlemen 
Scholars of Oxford was not inserted in Zuphues 
and his England, but in the second and subse- 
quent editions of the Huphues itself. There 
is some verbal confusion in the use of the term 
Euphuism, which is applied, now to the affected 
fashion, now to the chivalrous cult. The 
“thorough Euphuist,” for instance (p. 76), 
is a contemptible person, but ‘the true 
Euphuist’”’ (p. 73) a noble one. The charm- 
ing speech of Celia (p. 266) is from the 
‘‘Humorous Lieutenant,’ not from the 
‘Custom of the Country ;” and Chapman’s 
fine lines, ‘‘ Give me the spirit that on life’s 
rough sea,” &c., are from ‘“ Biron’s Con- 
spiracy,” not (p. 295) from his ‘ Tragedy.” 
At p. 300, Miss Crofts speaks as if Dekker 
had “invented” the plot of ‘ Fortunatus,”’ 
which existed fully a century and a-half 
before, and which he took from the German 
Volksbuch. Guarini is repeatedly described as 
a Spaniard. Misquotations of well-known 
passages occur on pp. 78, 122, 237 (twice), 
296. 

We cannot leave the book without hinting 
that the lecturer’s licence of indiscriminate 
quotation from standard works has been far 
too largely used. Shades of well-known 
figures flit continually before us as we wander 
on from the Italian Renaissance to the Oxford 
Humanists, and thence to the literature of the 
drama and Shakspere’s Mind and Art. And 
they are usually invoked by that somewhat 
puerile formula ‘‘ As Mr. says,” in which 
patronage is finely mingled with discipleship. 
In a second edition, the author should vd 
references to all these passages, and largely 
curtail their number. Such reference is 
especially needed at p. 217, where a famous 
passage of Guizot is copied word for word 
from Prof. Ward’s translation of it (Zng. Dr. 
Lit., i. 495n.). We are sure that the omis- 
sion was merely inadvertent. 

English books on English literature, when 
they do not taste of the lecture-room, 
have usually a decided flavour of the maga- 
zine; and “G. C. B.’s” little monograph 
speaks as plainly of the latter source as Miss 
Croft’s comprehensive sketch does of the 
former. In the orthodox college lecture the 
subject is an outline which the detailed facts 
are applied to fill up ; in the effective magazine 
article it is the thread from which they hang. 
One excellence of ‘‘G. C. B.’s” book lies in 
the festoons and tassels of interesting facts 
which are skilfully attached to the slender 
line of the main subject. Without any 
pedantry of method, the author contrives to 
describe the history of prologue and epilogue, 
their gradual detachment from the body of 
the play, their form, length, and price, the 
persons who delivered them, the subjects they 
treated, down to the curtain which rose before 
their delivery, and the tiles and apples 
which were thrown at the curtain. The 
study of Dryden’s prologues and epilogues is 
especially full; and probably no other of the 
many forms of literature which he tried could 
be made to illustrate so effectively all the 
aspects of his activity. His theories of 
dramatic art, his revivals and restorations, 
his relations to the critics who scoffed and 
the clergy who denounced, his facile recanta- 
tions, his taint of insincerity—all this 
flows naturally from an account of his work 


” 


in prologue and epilogue. Thé period from 
Shakspere to Dryden “G. C. B.” has very 
fully studied, and at first-hand. Our early 
literature appears less familiar to him. In 
tracing the origin of the prologue, that of the 
Mystery plays should have been mentioned. 
The ‘“ Ernholt” who delivers prologue and 
epilogue in the comedies of Hans Sachs is 
adopted from the Herald of the German reli- 
gious plays rather than from the prologising 
Mercury of Plautus or the Greck xypvg. In 
treating the epilogue as a development partly 
of the Roman plaudite and partly of the 
gnomic close of Greek tragedy, two other 
varieties might have been touched which 
can scarcely be so reduced—viz., (1) the 
** jig” close of perfectly irrelevant song and 
music by the clown, as in “ Twelfth Night,” 
to an Elizabethan audience as propitiatory as 
the most sententious appeal; and (2) what 
we may call the prospective epilogue, as in 
‘The Tempest,’’ where Prospero’s speech is 
in reality only a final scene of the play. We 
may perhaps distinguish four uses of prologue 
and of epilogue: (1) They are a radical part 
of the drama, summarising what precedes its 
main action (mpdAoyos), or glancing forward 
to what is to follow it; (2) the prologue 
supplies the argument (prologue of the 
Mysteries, &c.), and the epilogue the moral 
(choric yvwpn) ; (3) they are used to propitiate 
the audience (Beaumont and Fletcher, &c.) ; 
(4) they become a yehicle for wholly extrane- 
ous criticism (Dryden). It is probable, by- 
the-way, that Mrs. Saunderson was not the 
first lady who appeared upon the stage (¢f. 
Brome, quoted by Morley, First Sketch, 
p- 636). We would also remind “ G. C. B.” 
that Peel’s Jests, from which he draws a 
story about the dramatist, are apocryphal. 
C. H. Herrorp. 








The Scourge of Christendom. Annals of British 
Relations with Algiers prior to the French 
Conquest. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Ir may be safely assumed that few of the 

large number of English visitors who winter 

in Algiers have any true conception of the 
extent of the political relations of Great 

Britain with that city. Their knowledge 

probably seldom extends beyond a few historic 

events, such as the invasion of Charles V., the 
servitude of Cervantes, Exmouth’s bombard- 
ment, and the French conquest. Yet the 
records of the past as given in Col. Playfair’s 
volume abound in interest of the most varied 
nature, and contain much historical matter 
that deserves study, though it is frequently 
most unpleasant to the patriotic Englishman. 
The book contains an almost unbroken recital 
of folly and fatuity on the part of the English 
Government, the most shameful indignities 
suffered by their agents, and the unspeakable 
horrors of a form of slavery to which the 
much abused Southern States of America can 
offer no parallel. The revelations of diplo- 
matic incompetency are almost incredible, and 

can be read by no Englishman without a 

sense of humiliation. Compared with these 

annals of corrupt treaties and scandalous com- 
pacts, Mr. Broadley’s recent exposé of our 
diplomacy in Tunis is quite agreeable reading. 

What makes our supineness and long-suffering 





{the more surprising is the fact, patent to 
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every consul, and presumably to the Govern- 
ment, that we might have on numberless 
occasions deposed the Dey, abolished piracy 
and slavery at one blow, and occupied the 
city. The power of the Odjeac, created by 
the brothers Barbaroussa, was felt and exer- 
cised on the high seas, and subsisted on piracy, 
the subsidies of European Governments, the 
ransoms of slaves, deriving little profit from 
commerce; inland, its authority was con- 
temned even so near as Blidah; its revenue 
from actual taxation was ridiculously small, 
being estimated by Dr. Shaw, the celebrated 
traveller, at only 300,000 dollars, and was 
probably never greatly in excess of this 
amount. The navy, excepting in the six- 
teenth century, was utterly undeserving of 
the name; its chief efforts were directed 
against ill-armed or defenceless traders, and 
one well-conceived, determined attack might 
easily have destroyed it. It is curious that 
such a Power should prove to be, for more than 
three centuries, ‘‘ the scourge of Christendom,” 
that it should scour the seas as far north as 
Iceland, harry the coast of Ireland, and make 
prisoners, in 1631, of 237 inhabitants of the 
village of Baltimore, and successfully recruit 
for slaves in the same high-handed style in 
Italy and elsewhere. While, however, every 
maritime Power in Europe suffered equally 
from this odious tyranny, and possessed 
common ground for desiring its annihilation, 
mutual fear and jealousy seem to have pre- 
vented action. In support of this view Col. 
Playfair quotes the sinister remark attributed 
to Louis XIV., @ propos of the farcical expe- 
dition of the Duc d’Estrées, ‘‘ If there were 
no Algiers, I would myself make one.” 

Col. Playfair’s book is chiefly a compilation 
of official documents such as the Record Office 
provides, selections from consular correspond- 
ence and the State papers comprised in the 
Rawlinson MSS. of the Bodleian Library. It 
contains not a little historical matter that 
merits publicity. The author, however, deals 
only with such events as illustrate British 
affairs, and does not attempt to speak with 
the dignity and style of #1 historian or to 
attract by any literary cx°e"lerve. Accounts 
of fruitless expeditions, cunsular difficulties, 
and successive outrages would become some- 
what monotonous if it were not that many 
episodes of romance and peril and moving 
adventure pleasantly diversify the depressing 
story of diplomatic bungling. There is the 
testimony of the Rev. Devereux Sprat, whose 
vessel was seized within sight of Cork by “‘ an 
Algire Piratt.” Taken to Algiers, he remarks, 


‘*T had not stayed long there, but I was like to 
be freed by one Captain Wilde a pious Christian 
but on a sudden I was sould and delivered to a 
Mussleman dwelling with his family in y* towne, 
upon which change and disappointment I was 


very sad; my — asked me the reason, and 


withall uttere 


19» 
‘ 


those comfortable words ‘ God 
is great 
—which phrase he seems to have accepted as 
a rebuke for his want of faith, and not in the 
fatalistic sense in which it was uttered. 
The said Devereux Sprat, when he was finally 
ransomed, nobly preferred to stay and comfort 
the unhappy captives until he was forced by 
proclamation to depart. Then there is the 
Baltimore business before alluded to, in which 
one Murad Reis, a Flemish renegade, ‘‘ carried 
off 237 persons, men, women, and children, 





even those in the cradle,” to the slave-market 
in Algiers. ‘‘One of the fishermen,” says 
Col. Playfair, “‘ who piloted the corsairs was 
a Dungarvan man named Flachet, who was 
afterwards executed’’—which is satisfactory 
to know. There is a spirited account (p. 186) 
of the gallant defence of a detachment of the 
Hibernian Regiment against an overwhelming 
force of Algerines, one of whom shouted from 
his vessel, ‘‘ You are no Spaniards ; if you are 
not English, you are devils.” The unhappy 
Hibernians, forced to surrender, were carried 
off to Algiers with the women and children of 
their party. A story is told of the heroism 
of one of these women which for passionate 
intensity and dramatic force is like a scene 
from an Elizabethan drama. It is a pity that 
Col. Playfair has not succeeded in revealing 
the fifth act. 

While the wailing of the wretched slaves, 
together with the petitions of their unhappy 
kinsfolk in England, went up unceasingly to 
Parliament, little real benefit seems to have 
resulted from the sums of money voted for 
their relief. The individual ransoms paid 
were frequently enormous. So late as the 
year 1795 the Hon. F. North expended no 
less than £100,000 during a special mission, 
and to little purpose. The efforts of one 
William Bowtell, a merchant, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and those of 
the Company of Ironmongers, seem to have 
been far more effectual. The latter, through 
the fortune of Thomas Betton, left in trust 
to them in 1724 for the redemption of British 
slaves, were enabled to free numbers of un- 
fortunate captives. The custom of thus re- 
deeming slaves only served to whet the 
appetite of their masters ; even as their unvary- 
ing practice of ignoring treaties on the first 
opportunity made negotiations with the 
Algerines a mere farce. It is more satisfac- 
tory to read the lively description Col. Play- 
fair gives of the siege of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth, quoted from the journal of Mr. 
Shaler, the American consul, who was a 
witness of that tremendous bombardment. 
The extracts, too, from the diary of Mr. St. 
John will be read with great interest, as they 
throw some new light on the events imme- 
diately preceding Gen. de Bourmont’s conquest 
in 1830. They show the obstinacy of the 
last Dey, Hussein, to have been fully as 
remarkable as the dignity and philosophy 
with which he accepted the inevitable. 

Interesting as this volume is to the general 
reader, it must prove particularly so to all 
who know Algiers under French government. 
In the picturesque villas of Mustapha, and 
the security of the city streets and bazaars, it 
is difficult to realise the thrilling story of the 
past, though even now the past is not quite 
obliterated. A curious instance of this is 
given (p. 135) by Col. Playfair. In repairing 
a house at Mustapha, purchased by Mr. Smith- 
Barry, some plaster falling from a wall dis- 
played this inscription, scratched as if with a 
nail, “John Robson, [with my hand this 
3" day of Jany. in the year 1692.” This 
John Robson is mentioned in a list of slaves 
redeemed by William Bowtell. The curious 
illustrative plates reproduced from the 
originals in the British Museum are an 
interesting feature of Col. Playfair’s book. 
Nos. I. and III. were, as the author remarks, 


‘probably made during the mission of the 





Hon. Augustus Keppel. His flagship w: 
(ton tag and Me cfiaraea ae — 
Reynolds was a passenger on board. It is 
more than probable that he was the author of 
the sketches from which the engravings were 
made.” 

In his note on pl. III. we have the 
further remark that this is ‘‘ doubtless from 
the same hand.” The indicative letters on 
the sketch prove this conclusively, as they 
agree with the index on pl. I.; thus the 
letter F. inscribed over the mountains in 
pl. III. refers to the index of I., where we 
read “‘ F, Mount Atlas.” The curious Italian 
map (1579), which Col. Playfair regards as 
“‘probably the oldest document in existence 
connected with Algiers,” is singularly like 
that in Braun and Hohenberg’s contemporance- 
ous work. J. Antuur Brarkm. 








A Dictionary of the English Language: Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. James Stormonth. Section I. 
A—N. (Blackwood.) 


Tue success of the late Mr. Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary for Schools and Colleges 
induced him to undertake the preparation of 
a dictionary on a larger scale, suited to the 
library, and still further extending the ency- 
clopaedic character of the original work. We 
learn from the publishers’ advertisement that 
Mr. Stormonth before his death had completed 
this larger dictionary, the first half of which 
has now been issued. The entire work will 
form one volume of 1,200 pages imperial 
octavo. This is a very convenient size for 
library use, and the enormous mass of infor- 
mation which the author has managed to 
compress into so moderate a space is really 
astonishing. We feel, however, bound to 
express our conviction that the publishers 
have made a mistake in bringing out the work 
without having first subjected it to a thorough 
revision by some qualified scholar. 

From the press notices prefixed to this 
instalment of the book, we find that Mr. 
Stormonth’s smaller dictionary received from 
several critics very high praise on account of 
the accuracy of its derivations. We have 
not examined the work which was thus 
commended, but nearly every page of the 
present dictionary affords conclusive proof of 
the author’s incompetence to deal with ques- 
tions of etymology. So severe a censure 
ought not to be pronounced without giving 
some specimens of the evidence on which it is 
founded. In the first place, the arrangement 
of the etymological material is throughout 
unscholarly and misleading. In a popular 
dictionary there is no real need to give any- 
thing beyond the proximate derivations of 
the words ; but if the dictionary-maker chooses 
to furnish information respecting their wider 
philological relations, it should be done in 
such a way as not to obscure the actual 
etymology. Mr. Stormonth, however, jumbles 
together parent forms and mere cognates 
without any attempt to distinguish between 
them. Under ‘‘ Hot,” for instance, the 
etymological information given is as follows: 
—‘‘Dutch heet; Icel. heitr; AS. hat; 
from heat.’? This last statement is, like 
many others in the book, the exact reverse of 
the truth. It really looks as if Mr. Stormonth 
had imagined that the order of derivation was 
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“heat, heet, heitr, hat, hot.”” In very many 
cases the Anglo-Saxon forms of words are 
omitted without any discoverable motive, so 
that the reader is left to infer that fire, fox, 
hound, house, and many other similar words 
have been borrowed from one or other of the 
Continental languages. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Stormonth does not seem to 
have had any notion whatever of ‘‘ Grimm’s 
law,” and that the cognate forms which he 
adduces are often entirely erroneous. 

It would be easy to fill whole columns 
with the enumeration of Mr. Stormonth’s 
blunders in the derivation of words. We will 
confine ourselves to half-a-dozen instances 
which were noted in the course of a few 
minutes’ perusal of the work. ‘ Abele” 
is derived from the Polish Jdialo, white ; 
“amuse”? is said to be from ‘‘ Gr. a, with- 
out, and muzd, I murmur or mutter to express 
displeasure ;” ‘‘anthem” is explained as 
“simply anti-hymn, in the sense of a composi- 
tion different in words and music from the 
ordinary church hymn ;” ‘‘ cowslip” is said 
to be a corruption of ‘‘cow’s leek,” although 
the Anglo-Saxon ci-slyppe is duly quoted; 
‘Domesday Book” is derived from domus 
Dei; and “‘ eddish ”’ is stated to be a corrup- 
tion of eatage. The reader will imagine that 
Mr. Stormonth has neglected to consult the 
Etymological Dictionary of Prof. Skeat. This, 
however, is not the case; Prof. Skeat’s etym- 
ologies are frequently quoted, though not 
often with unreserved approval. The author 
finds a more congenial guide in Dr. Charles 
Mackay, whose Celtomaniac absurdities are 
given at full length. Under ‘‘ Donkey” we 
are bidden to ‘“‘compare the Gaelic dona- 
eachan, from dona bad, eachan little horse ;” 
when, however, this word means “a stupid 
person,’ the etymon is said to be the German 
dummkopf. As a general rule, Mr. Stor- 
month’s etymologies are altogether worthless, 
except in the case of words directly derived 
from Latin or Greek ; and even here there are 
many inexcusable mistakes. ‘‘ Cubicle” is 
derived from cubile, instead of cubiculum; in 
the article ‘‘ Adore,” the Latin adoro is said 
to be a compound of ‘ad, to, and os or orem [!] 
the mouth;” and “genesis” is connected 
with gennad, instead of with gignomai. Mr. 
Stormonth has given himself the needless 
trouble of marking the quantity of most of 
the Latin words quoted in his etymologies. 
To this there would be no objection if it had 
been done correctly; but, whether by the 
author’s fault or the printer’s, the quantities 
given are very frequently wrong. 

In justice to Mr. Stormonth, it must not 
be forgotten that he did not live to see the 
book through the press. Many of the “notes ” 
which are here printed at full length have 
the appearance of being rough memoranda 
intended for the author’s own guidance in 
revising the text. It can scarcely be sup- 
posed that he intended his latest corrections 
to appear in so many instances side by side 
with the original statements which they 
supersede. 

We have thought proper to call attention 
somewhat minutely to the etymological blun- 
ders in this dictionary, because the accuracy 
of the derivations has been claimed as one of 
the specially meritorious features of the work. 
In a dictionary for general use, however, 
etymology is after all a minor matter. The 





ordinary reader consults his dictionary mainly 
in order to ascertain the meaning of the rarer 
words which he meets with in books or news- 
papers, or to resolve a doubt as to the spelling 
or the precise sense of some word which he 
is about to use. For these purposes Mr. 
Stormonth’s dictionary will probably be found 
more useful than any other of the same size. 
We have, however, observed a good many 
instances of omission and of inaccurate defini- 
tion. ‘ Artiste” is explained as the feminine 
of artist. ‘‘Cyclones” is given only in the 
plural, and is defined as “‘ rotatory hurricanes,” 
the wider sénse given to the word in modern 
meteorology not being noticed; and ‘“anti- 
cyclone’’ does not appear at all. Other omis- 
sions are ‘‘aitch-bone,” “ataxy” (a more 
usual form than ataxia), and “ collier” in 
the sense of a vessel engaged in the coal trade. 
An odd effect is produced by the use of the 
familiar abbreviation ‘‘O.E.” to designate 
the English of Chaucer, Shakspere, and the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. Many of the 
so-called ‘‘ Old-English”’ words would have 
boen better omitted; the student can find 
them in special glossaries, and their presence 
in this dictionary raises expectations which 
are not fulfilled. A dictionary which con- 
tains such words as “ hiren” and “ garboil”’ 
ought not to fail us when we refer to it for 
words used by Locke and Addison. Mr. 
Stormonth, however, gives us neither ‘ dis- 
cerptible,” nor ‘drill’ in the sense of an 
ape or baboon, nor “ingenuity” in its proper 
meaning of ingenuousness or candour. The 
modern use of this word as a synonym of 
ingeniousness is, by-the-way, a pure blunder, 
which seems to have originated about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The pronunciations in this dictionary, as in 
Mr. Stormonth’s former work, have been 
revised by the Rev. H. Phelp. The phonetic 
notation adopted is quite good enough for 
a popular work; but Mr. Phelp does not 
appear to be a very great authority on 
orthoepy. He instructs the reader to sound 
the final e in ‘“‘abele,” and the e in the 
plural name “‘ Abbassides ;”’ ‘‘ feu-de-joie ”’ is 
marked to be pronounced as if the first syllable 
were foo; ‘‘mitrailleuse” is made to rhyme 
with raise; and for the pronunciation of 
“batman” we are offered the curious alter- 
native of bawman or borman. 

Notwithstanding the very grave defects of 
this book, which the general public is scarcely 
educated enough to perceive, it has, as we 
have admitted, some considerable merits, which 
will probably occasion a demand for a second 
edition. If such a demand should arise, it is 
to be hoped that the publishers will make 
some attempt to render the work more worthy 
of their high reputation than it is at present. 

Henry Braptey. 








PAVIA AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


I Visconti e gli Sforza nel Castello di Pavia. 
By Prof. C. Magenta. (Milan: Hoepli.) 
Tue history of Italy branches out through so 
many channels, and is so vast and varied, 
that it cannot be seriously studied without 
the assistance of many works which aim 
specially at following out the vicissitudes of 
separate cities. Among these cities one of 
the most remarkable in mediaeval history is 





Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, celebrated from 
Roman times, for a long period rivalling 
Milan in importance, holding an eminent 
position in the Gothic and Lombard days. 
Its history and its monuments have often 
drawn to it the attention of the learned, and 
given rise to various notable works, among 
which should be mentioned as peculiarly 
praiseworthy those published a few years ago 
by Dr. Dall’ Acqua on some monuments of 
ancient Lombard architecture which did much 
towards encouraging and directing the beautiful 
restoration of the basilica of San Michele, so 
minutely scrupulous in all its details. Now 
we have this new work of Prof. Magenta, 
which, embracing a comparatively modern 
period, and taking for its text the build- 
ings in Pavia belonging to the early 
Renaissance, introduces us to the study of 
that most important moment in history 
when the influence and dominion of the 
Viscontis and Sforzas extended over Lombardy. 
Under these two dynasties a great part of 
the historical life of the Milanese duchy 
centred in Pavia, and hence this book has a 
double importance both for the general 
political history of Italy, in which these 
families took so large a part, and also for the 
history of culture and more especially of art. 

It is not possible to give evena brief résumé 
here of the colossal work of Prof. Magenta, in 
two magnificent folios, splendidly printed and 
richly illustrated, but we may mention one or 
two historical points which are modified or 
placed in a new light by the researches con- 
tained in it. Beginning with the fourteenth 
century and extending as far as the sixteenth, 
this work contains over five hundred documents, 
almost all inedited, and many of them very 
valuable, which are carefully published in the 
second volume ; while in the first, which con- 
tains the result of Prof. Magenta’s own 
labours, there are notes corroborated by many 
fragments of other documents also inedited. 
The book opens with a very lively picture 
of the last gleams of communal liberty 
in Pavia, and an account of the struggle 
in which it was extinguished and fell under 
the irresistible despotism of the Viscontis. 
From this the narrative passes on to Galeazzo 
Visconti, who is depicted to us in different 
colours from those generally used in repre- 
senting him. Guided by new documents and 
his own acute observation, Prof. Magenta has 
been able to show that this personage was 
altogether less black than we have hitherto 
regarded him. There are other cases of 
rehabilitation to be discovered in this book ; 
and some of them, especially in the time of 
the Sforzas, have a distinct historical interest, 
though perhaps we may not be able to agree 
with everything said. Of special importance 
is the exculpation of Ludovico il Moro in the 
matter of the death of his nephew Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza. History has thus one crime 
the less to record of that unscrupulous age, 
and we can think of this prince with less 
horror than heretofore, though he will always 
remain an unpleasing figure, whose wretched 
end cannot inspire us with a sense of even 
passing commiseration. 

Of the very highest interest is the history 
of the celebrated Certosa of Pavia, related 
with such care and such documentary com- 
pleteness that this artistic gem may now be 
said to have been historically described for 
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the first time. There is no doubt that the 
history of Lombard art has made a real step 
in advance by this account of one of its most 
exquisite monuments; nor is this saying little, 
if we consider the many able works which 
have appeared of late years in Lombardy, both 
from private initiative and from the impulse 
given by the highly meritorious Lombard 
Historical Society. But the author has de- 
voted all the special erudition gained in many 
laborious years to the historical description of 
the castle of Pavia, which he may be said to 
love as would an architect endeavouring with 
the aid of history to restore a chef d’wuvre of 
his art. And certainly the engravings which 
illustrate this work are such as to convince 
even those who have not had the advantage 
of seeing the castle how very easy a complete 
restoration would be, were there not obstacles 
of quite a different order, but insufficient, of 
course, to quench the fiery zeal of the learned 
Professor. Nevertheless, over and above the 
question of finding the necessary funds for such 
an undertaking, there is also the difficulty of 
a comparatively small town having a suitable 
use for so enormous a building when entirely 
consecrated to the worship of art. Perhaps 
some day the University of Pavia, whose 
glorious annals are related in these volumes 
and whose importance increases every day, 
may feel the need of enlarging the limits of 
the handsome building now containing it ; and 
science, speaking in those halls which were 
the scene of so large a part of Italian history, 
might indirectly help to preserve this altogether 
admirable monument. Uco Batzant. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Way of the World. By David Christie 
Murray. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Dailys of Sodden Fen. By the Author of 
‘Four Crotchcts to a Bar.” In 3 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

The Heir of Aylmer’s Court. In 3 vols. 
By M. E. James. (Elliot Stock.) 


Fair Helen. By William Graham. In 3 vols. 
( White.) 
Iy point of craftsmanship Mr. Christie Murray’s 
new novel is decidedly superior to most of his 
previous works. There is not a single chapter 
in these three volumes that does not tell directly 
on the development of the plot. The author 
indulges in fewer digressions than usual; he 
has his self-consciousness well under control ; 
and he does not give us—at least, in the first 
person—too much of that Thackeray-and- 
whiskey-and-water which would scem to be 
considered in Lower Bohemia as ‘the phi- 
losophy of life.” Bolsover Kimberley, the 
hero, 1s as loveable a character as any Mr. 
Murray has drawn, and that is saying a good 
deal. Neither he nor the leading incidents in 
his career can be said to be absolutely original. 
The illiterate clerk who suddenly finds him- 
self a millionaire is at least as old as Tittlebat 
Titmouse ; and in every third novel one comes 
across, money and yulgarity are found under- 
mining love, refinement, and poverty. Under 
Mr. Murray’s hands, however, poor Kimberley, 
who has to study a book of “ vulgar errors” 
that he may learn not to drop his h’s, and who 
in point of dress is “loudness” personified, 
becomes a miracle of magnanimity; and yet 
the transformation is not a violent one. 





Scarcely inferior to Kimberley, though by no 
means so agreeable, is William Amelia, the 
pushing, self-assertive, unconscionably mean 
and dishonourable newspaper reporter who 
acts as Kimberley’s literary and _ political 
jackal, helps him in contesting Galloway, 
and edits the Way of the World, the “‘ society” 
journal, which he finds it advisable to keep. 
For a time Amelia and his devices for “‘ getting 
on” at the expense of others, and for obtaining 
a royal road to a knowledge of English litera- 
ture, are rather amusing. But they pall and 
even interfere with the action of the story; 
and, in the end, the reader-is certain to come 
to the conclusion that Amelia is a hideous 
caricature of someone for whom Mr. Murray 
has no particular affection. After Kimberley, 
the Earl of Windgall, a pauper peer of mixed 
motives and many temptations, is the best of 
Mr. Murray’s characters, much better, indeed, 
than either Lady Ella Santerre or the Hon. Jack 
Clare, to bring about whose union and happi- 
ness Kimberley shows himself a self-sacrificing 
hero. Clare is, indeed, a failure ; it is incon- 
ceivable that a man who is so sensitive about 
his political convictions as he professes to be 
should, at the same time, show himself nothing 
better than a passionate cad in the presence, 
and for that matter behind the back, of a 
rival of whom he knows nothing. The inci- 
dental sketches of a modern election, and 
of Bohemian and journalistic interiors, dis- 
lay much of Mr. Murray’s characteristic 
a lo He obtains a good deal of fun, 
and for Mr. Amelia not a little humiliation 
and terror, out of the meetings of a club of 
‘¢ Retired Suvvants,” the idea of which seems, 
however, to be taken from the ‘‘swarry” of 
the Bath footmen in Pickwick. The Reporters’ 
Gallery in the House of Commons, and the 
marble-topped counters in the Strand and 
Fleet Street before which fourth-rate writers 
and actors both drink and talk on a large 
scale, are so prominent in Zhe Way of the 
World that it may reasonably be hoped Mr. 
Murray is now done with them. It is a good 
omen for his future that the more fiction he 
produces he writes more carefully, and his work 
shows fewer examples of the peculiar diction 
which he terms “ reportese.”’ His description, 
however, of the late Mr. Isaac Butt as “a 
gentleman suaviter in modo” is one of the 
blunders which his own Amelia would have 
been sure to fall into at the beginning of his 
London career. 


Though considerable literary power is dis- 
played in Zhe Dailys of Sodden Fen, it is a 
provoking compound of reality and unreality. 
The wretched maniac, James Daily, with his 
fancied rights to Sodden Fen because he is a 
descendant of Diggory Daily, one of the 
victims of the historical crusade of the Fen- 
men against the Dutch reclaimers of their 
land, is a grotesque impossibility. That he 
should have shot down his son Adam for 
declaring the property he had so long coveted 
open to the public of Slumsby is tragic 
enough, no doubt, but it is preposterous to 
make out Adam a martyr in a popular 
cause. Then there is a Mrs. Apers-Smith, 
another martyr, who is not more satisfactory ; 
indeed, the whole Smith connexion is an 
encumbrance to the book, if not to its plot. 
In contrast to the martyrs and the maniacs 
are the thoroughly real, amiable, and worldly 
Aurea Chapel and her third and final “ fate,” 





Sir Crowsby Weyland. The love passages 
between the two form a piece of sunny comedy 
incomparably superior to what passes muster 
as the humorous by-play of ordinary fiction. 
Here, however, it seems almost as much out 
of place as would be the representation of a 
comic opera in a country church. Surely the 
author does not still require to be told what 
are her weak and what her strong points. 

The Heir of Aylmer’s Court bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to The Dailys of Sodden 
Fen. The author can draw character, and 
writes with much more than ordinary care, 
but she seems to think that a plot to be 
strong must have an element of tragedy in it. 
So the head of her story has really no con- 
nexion with the body. Claud Aylmer and 
her cousin John would have come much more 
easily and naturally together without the help 
of her “intense” and vindictive sister Judith, 
who passes her off as a boy to keep John out 
of his rights to Aylmer’s Court. When Claud 
has confessed this deception to John, and is 
found living contentedly among her artistic 
friends in Italy, and aiding her impulsive 
friend Sara Brand to out-manoeuvre her 
‘*match-making’? mamma, one resents the 
deception as a ghastly and offensive night- 
mare. Claud’s surroundings in Italy are well 
presented, and a quiet humour is shown in 
the sketches of Mrs. Aylmer, Jack’s mother; 
Mrs. Brady, an Irish lady, who is not too 
Irish; and ‘ Mas,” an American artist, who 
is not too American. Jack Aylmer also is a 
manly fellow; and the only approach to a 
failure besides Judith is a dark Italian lover 
of Claud, who becomes an almost melodramatic 
villain in the leaning tower of Pisa. 


The object of Mr. William Graham in pub* 
lishing the three absurd volumes to which he 
has given the name of Fair Helen is evidently to 
let the world know his own views on a variety 
of subjects. He is not partial to early rising, 
for, ‘‘ mind you, the late sleeper is by no means 
always a lazy man or astupid man. Byron 
never got up till mid-day, often not till about 
three in the afternoon. Lord Beaconsfield 
loathed early rising.’”’ He is a firm believer 
in ‘thorough-bred”’ and even ‘‘thorough- 
bred looking”? women. What such are and 
how they look may, perhaps, be gathered from 
his description of ‘‘ the two pretty Miss Vava- 
sours” as ‘‘ thoroughly fresh, healthy English 
girls, neat and wholesome, and redolent of 
lawn-tennis and soap-and-water,”’ and of Lady 
Horton’s health as ‘ lady-like, always good, 
but never robust.’ As for Mr. Graham’s 
politics, they are summed up in “Give the 
people their due, by all means; allow them 
every opportunity of political advancement, 
but, for God’s sake, let us stand fast to the 
grand old houses.” In his Preface, Mr. 
Graham warns ‘‘ kindly reviewers” that ‘ any 
errors in English, French, or German which 
may occur” are not his. But even such may 
venture to ask Mr. Graham if it is considered 
good taste, leaving good French out of con- 
sideration, even in that ‘naughty, naughty, 
but very nice little place, Monte Carlo,” for a 
gentleman to say to the wife of another, 
“What chic and luxe there is among the demi- 
monde.” May a ‘friendly reviewer ”’ be per- 
mitted also to suggest to Mr. Graham that even 
‘in London society as at present constituted ” 
the name of God is not taken so often in vain 
as it isin his pages? Wit11am WALLACE, 
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SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 


The Seven Sagas of Prehistoric Man. By James 
H. Stoddart. (Chatto & Windus.) After the 

ublication of The Village Life, Mr. James 

. Stoddart took his place among the small, 
but influential, band of poets who have a more 
or less widespread reputation north of the 
Tweed. Dr. Walter C. Smith, Prof. Nichol, 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, and others are known 
elsewhere than in Scotland; and when The 
Village Life was published anonymously it met 
with considerable recognition here, as well as 
in its author’s native country. In his second 
volume Mr. Stoddart has taken a wide de- 
parture. Instead of his admirable pictures of 
humble Northern society, he has offered to his 
readers a series of word-pictures in verse, de- 
scriptive of sections of the human race in its 
earliest stages. These ‘‘ Sagas” deal with what 
may be broadly considered seven consecutive 
developments of man—‘ The Drift Man,” ‘‘ The 
Cave Man,” ‘‘The Neolithic Farmer,” ‘The 
Early Man of Africa,” ‘‘ The Aryan Migration,” 
“The Lake Dwellers,” and ‘‘ The Earliest Druidic 
Races.” Throughout, the author has endeav- 
oured to exemplify the highest in human life in 
each separate stage, wisely deciding that not 
the lowest, or even the average, would be so 
suitable for his purpose. His choice of verse 
has been a modification of the ballad form—a 
form that allows great fluency, but, in this very 
allowance, presents a hidden danger which few 
modern balladists escape, and to which Mr. 
Stoddart has at times succumbed. Itis evident 
that a more thorough revisal would have re- 
sulted in the bettering of many passages. The 
author may be congratulated on having, what 
apparently is rare among our later poets, a 
subject. That is, he has been able to throw 
aside his personal woes and delights, and sing 
of something of general interest; and he is 
doubly fortunate in the fact that his subject is 
practically a novel one. Hitherto, Science has 
held somewhat aloof from her singing sister, 
with an evident preference for pursuing her 
own path unaccompanied ; but Poetry, though 
the elder and wiser, has not therefore despised 
the other’s discoveries, but would fain join 
hands on that upward journey which is ever 
growing more wonderful. The mystery of 
man’s hidden past appeals now to a much 
wider circle than the purely scientific. The 
geologist discovers and demonstrates, the writer 
illustrates, the poet or artist illumines. The 
fascination of the past is only excelled by the 
alluring aspect of future possibilities; and the 
farther back that past, and the more indefinite 
these possibilities, the more is there of the ele- 
ments of wonder and mystery and of romance 
in the widest sense of the term. Of these 
‘Sagas ”’ the first is far from being the most 
successful, naturally, perhaps, as the “Flint” 
or “ Drift” man is the most shadowy of our 
ancestral types; but the subject afforded scope 
for impressive natural description such as Mr. 
Stoddart cannot be said to have availed himself 
of. The poetical merit of these poems is most 
manifest in ‘‘ The Cave Man” and ‘‘ The Lake 
Dwellers,” or, as Mr. Stoddart calls the latter, 
“The Burning of the Crannog,” though ‘‘ The 
Neolithic Farmer” is a pastoral or love-idyll 
that contrasts pleasantly with the suggestive 
savagery of the others. ‘‘The Last Sacri- 
fice”’ has considerable dramatic intensity, the 
main incident being an attempted sacrificial 
slaying by a Celtic priest of his own daughter, 
who has willingly offered herself to appease the 
wrathful gods, and who is saved at the last 
moment, owing to the sudden incursion of the 
tribe’s hereditary foes. Eminently suggestive, 
herein lies the chief value of Mr. Stoddart’s 
latest volume. It is impossible to read these 
pages without feeling that quickening of the 
imaginative faculty which is one of the keenest 
pleasures to be derived from such work—work 








that depends more upon its inevitable suggest- 
iveness than upon the fascination of metrical 
accomplishment. 


The Parish of Taxwood, and some of its Older 
Memories. By J. R. Macduff. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) This is a republication from 
the Church of Scotland Parish Magazine of twelve 
papers by a Scotch minister describing the life 
and surroundings some fifty years ago of the 
minister of a Scotch parish, and the usual 
Scotch parish characters—the minister’s man, 
the laird, the factor, and the cottagers. The 
papers have a bygone flavour already, and are 
somewhat thin aud wordy. They have a genuine 
homely feeling, are written with an undis- 
guised fondness for past days, and contain a few 
good stories; but surely Taxwood was not so 
dull as he describes it. The volume, which is 
finely printed, has a pleasant old-fashioned 
clerical flavour, and vague generalisings take 
the place of reality. There is too little of 
realism, in the best sense, in the book. The 
figures of the Taxwood folk, whom the author 
groups in old-fashioned phraseology under ‘‘ lay 
and clerical, male and female,” are described 
superficially from the outside only, and we are 
not permitted to become intimate with them. 
Dr. Macduff should have taken Galt’s Annals of 
the Parish for his model. There are some illus- 
trations of no greater merit than the letterpress; 
the one meant for ‘‘The Laird” represents the 
Scotch squire as a cattle drover. In the pages 
are numerous words wrongly used, and phrases 
which are out of tone. For instance, the east 
wind ‘‘is poisonous ;” an atheist ‘‘ owned to a 
deflection from the path of integrity ;” writing 
of a brother minister, he wishes ‘‘to be for- 
given, adding the still greater privilege he 
enjoyed of visiting him on his death-bed;”’ he 
talks of the Scotch ‘little tiny stream purling 
among the stones;” and the church beadle, 
whom he says must be respectable, refused to 
‘extend to the pews” of the Episcopal laird 
*‘even his very superficial lustrations.”” The 
book contains two delightful touches. The first 
is that, to the laird, a yawn, ‘and especially 
in the middle of the sermon, was an offence not 
to be forgiven, and which the culprit rarely 
repeated; it was said, in one case, that a 
repetition involved dismissal.”’ The other is the 
gem of the book, and is strangely placed in a 
foot-note; it is a beautiful definition by a child. 
‘‘What are angels ?”’ it was asked. ‘‘ Buddies 
wi’ white dresses an’ wings puton.” Could not 
Dr. Macduff give us some more of the singular 
sayings of Taxwood children ? 


Robert Burns and the Ayrshire Moderates. 
(Privately Printed.) This brochure, which is in 
large part the reproduction of a correspondence 
that appeared in the Scotsman in the spring 
of 1872, is very interesting, both as a contribu- 
tion to the rather abundant literature relating 
to the character of Burns, and as evidence of 
how legends about eminent men grow in every- 
thing but grace. The points, not originally, 
but ultimately, in dispute between the cor- 
respondents (one of whom is now dead) were 
whether Dr. Dalrymple, minister of Ayr, and 
the ‘‘ Dalrymple Mild” of a well-known poem, 
eulogised his poetry to Burns when he was 
about eighteen, but recommended him not to 
allow his genius ‘‘ to be cramped by the popular 
theology of the day;”’ and whether, in con- 
sequence of this advice, Burns ‘ from that day 
threw off all restraint and went ‘ headlong.’” 
The disputant who made this statement, which 
was detrimental to the reputation of the 
Moderate clergy, to which section of the Church 
of Scotland Dr. Dalrymple belonged, on the 
authority of some of their opponents of the 
rival or Evangelical party, withdrew from the 
arena, re-affirming, however, his belief in the 
story he had retailed, We are bound to say 








that the defender of the Moderates and of 
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Burns, who styled himself ‘‘ Aliquanto Latior,”” 


seems to have the best of the argument. Burns 
could not, at the age of eighteen, have pro- 
duced anything which would have justified 
Dr. Dalrymple in complimenting him on his 
‘uncommon genius ” or which would have led 
him to make any suggestion to the effect that 
the young poet should steer clear of theology. 
Then, ss a matter of fact, Burns did nothing 
which can be described as “‘ going headlong” 
for some years after he is represented as 
having been eculogised and advised by Dr. 
Dalrymple. Finally, this explanation of the 
‘going headlong” is altogether at variance 
with another explanation given by Burns 
himself, as to the authenticity of which 
there is no doubt whatever. These points arc 
brought out in the correspondence and in certain 
very temperate ‘‘ Remarks”? which are now 
published along with it. These ‘‘ Remarks” 
and the Appendices which follow are further of 
value for what they say about Burns’s first 
marriage to Jean Armour, and the petty perse- 
cutions of his friend, Gavin Hamilton, by that 
Kirk session of which ‘‘ Holy Willie” was in 
every respect the most notorious member. Had 
Burns married ‘‘ Highland Mary,” or, obstacles 
having been removed, had he married ‘ Clar- 
inda,” he would undoubtedly have committed 
bigamy. This fact places in a very peculiar 
position the Rev. W. Auld, of Mauchline, who, 
by ‘‘ publicly rebuking ” Burns for an “‘ offence ”’ 
with Jean Armour, declared his marriage with 
her to be no marriage. 


The Black Calendar of Scotland, (Dundee: 
Leng.) Under this striking but not quite 
adequate title, Mr. A. H. Millar, of whose 
industry we have before had occasion to 
speak, in consequence of the fresh light he has 
thrown on the character and career of Rob Roy, 
reproduces the details and antecedent history of 
seven Scotch causes célébres. Some of these, such 
as the trial of the Glasgow cotton-spinners 
for murders which anticipated the Sheffield rat- 
tenings, and that which arose out of the fatal 
duel between Sir Alexander Boswell and James 
Stuart of Dunearn, are more or less known on 
this side of the Tweed. The stories of ‘‘ the wife 
o’ Denside,”’ accused of ‘‘ removing ”’ by poison 
a domestic servant who had loved her son, in 
Scotch rural fashion, well rather than wisely, 
and of Malcolm Gillespie, a forging Munchausen 
of an Aberdeen gauger, are probably known to 
few Englishmen, and even to a limited number 
of Scotchmen. Mr. Millar is a painstaking 
investigator and a picturesque writer. In con- 
nexion with the death of the unfortunate author 
of “Jenny dang the weaver,” he prints some 
interesting letters, never before published; and 
he gives a very good picture of the romantic 
and romancing Gillespie. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he is prolix; and the general reader will 
find the poetical quotations with which he leads 
off his chapters an obstruction rather an orna- 
ment. A word of commendation is due to the 
sketches which illustrate the letterpress. 


WE had occasion to express an opinion not 
altogether favourable upon the plography of 
the late Dr. Hodgson edited by Prof. Meikle- 
john. A far less ambitious volume, Student 
Recollections of Professor Hodgson, by Ernest 
Woodhead (Edinburgh: Pentland), will be 
found to afford a more sympathetic, if, on the 
whole, a too indiscriminating, testimony to 
the ability of the Scotch teacher of economics. 
Whatever Mr. Woodhead describes in relation 
to his subject has come directly under his own 
observation; and thus his account is an inter- 
esting supplement to the larger work already 
mentioned. 


Mr. ANDREW ELLi07, of Edinburgh, has sent 
us a copy of an Jilustratel Catalogue to the 





exhibition of the Royal Scottish an. now 
open. The drawings have been supplied 
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artists themselves, according to the fashion 
now common ; but we cannot praise the method 
that has been adopted for reproducing them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to state that Mr. 
Glads tone, recognising both the scholarship 
exhibited in the New English Dictionary and 
the national character of the work, has recom- 
mended the Queen to bestow an annual grant 
of £250 on Dr. Murray. This well-timed and 
gracious aid will be grateful to all friends of 
the enterprise. 

WE may also record that the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has unanimously 
voted a grant of £25 to the Rev. 8S. Beal, ‘“‘in 
consideration of his eminent services to Oriental 
scholarship.” 


Pror. SKEAT has been paying his first visit 
to Manchester. On Monday last he presided in 
the morning at the annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society, and in the evening attended 
a soirée given by the Manchester Literary Club, 
where he had an opportunity of hearing some 
Lancashire dialect from one of its best-known 
writers, Mr. Ben. Brierley, who will shortly 
leave England for a lecturing tour in the United 
States. Mr. George Milner, the president of 
the club, made an important suggestion, which 
we hope may bear fruit—that the Victoria Uni- 
versity should have an endowed press after the 
fashion of the Clarendon Press at Oxford and 
the Pitt Press at Cambridge. 


Mr. Justin McCartiy, going somewhat 
farther back in his historical studies, has 
written a History of the Four Georges. It will 
be in four volumes, of which the first is already 
in the press. 


WE are promised shortly a new novel by 
** Ouida,” to be called Princess Napraxine. 

Dr. RupotF BuppENsIEG, the editor of 
Wyclif’s Latin Polemical Works, is writing a 
popular English ‘“‘ Life of Wyclif” for Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, with copious extracts from the 
Reformer’s works. Mr. F. D. Matthew’s short 
and cheap ‘‘ Life of Wyclif”’ is in type for the 
Christian Knowledge Society, which will also 
publish Canon Pennington’s longer ‘ Life.” 
The Tract Society has already issued its Wyclif 
broadsheet, and its Life of him. 


A NEW and enlarged edition of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s English Sonnets by Living Writers is about 
to be published. It will include additional 
sonnets by Mr. Theodore Watts, Miss Mathilde 
Blind, and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (‘ Pro- 
teus”’), who were omitted from the first edition. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s sonnet on ‘‘ Natural The- 
ology ”’ has also been added to the selection. 


THE new volume by Mr. Andrew Lang that 
we have already announced will be entitled 
Custom and Myth: Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. Some of the essays of which it consists 
have not been published before. It will be 
illustrated with wood-cuts. We may also expect 
before long a novel by Mrs. Andrew Lang, in 
two volumes, called Dissolving Views. Both 
books will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS also announce two new 
books of American travel—Across the Pampas 
and the Andes, by Mr. Robert Crawford, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering at Dublin; and 
Ranche Notes in Kansas, Colorado, the Indian 
Territory, and Northern Texas, by Mr. Reginald 
Aldridge. 

Mr. JOSEPH FostER, who has been for some 
time past engaged in transcribing the admis- 
sions of law students from the earliest times, 
purposes to anticipate the publication of these 
complete lists by the issue of a biographical 
“‘hand-list” of the present members of the 





four Inns of Court. The work will be called 
Men-at-the-Bar, and will be published uni- 
formly with Foss’s Judges. Mr. Foster hopes 
to have it out before the end of the present 
year. Apart from the official records, the facts 
wanted can, of course, only be obtained from 
barristers themselves; and in the circular sent 
out by Mr. Foster we find little to object to, 
except the request for information about the 
titles of causes célebres. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. will issue 
immediately a translation of Col. Hennebert’s 
work just published at Paris entitled The Eng- 
lish in Egypt—England and the Mahdi—Arabi 
and the Suez Canal. 


A TRANSLATION of the first volume of Prof. 
von Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, edited by Mr. G. 
W. Prothero, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. Its sub- 
title is ‘‘The Oldest Historical Group of Nations 
and the Greeks.” 

Messrs. Triipner & Co. will publish imme- 
diately a second series of Miscellaneous Kssays 
by the late W. R. Greg. Two of them will deal 
with the France of thirty years ago, one with the 
character of Sir Robert Peel, and another with 
the employment of Indian troops in European 
wars. 


Mr. W. W. Hunrenr’s Brief History of the 
Indian People, which was originally prepared 
for Indian schools, has just been revised by its 
author for a fourth edition. 


Mr. A. STEPHEN WILSON, whose scholarly 
little book on A Bushel of Corn was reviewed 
in the ACADEMY of March 8, has now in the 
press a volume of Songs and Poems. Like the 
other, it will be published by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces the following 
volumes of poems:—TZ'hroughout the Year, by 
“Guy Roslyn;” Henry, and other Poems, by 
Mr. F. W. Leith Adams; and Songs of Sunset, 
by Mr. William Staniland. 


THE Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, curate of St. 
Margaret’s, Ipswich, purposes to publish by 
subscription a history and description of that 
church, together with an account of the priory 
of Christ Church. The work will contain six 
full-page reproductions and two steel engrav- 
ings. The edition will be limited to 250 copies, 
at a subscription price of 10s. 6d. 


Mr. W. F. TILLoTson, who has done so much 
to extend the practice of issuing novels through 
the newspapers, both in England and in the 
colonies, is about to pay a visit to the United 
States with the object of including American 
newspapers in his system of publication. 


UNDER the title of Things of India Made 
Plain, Mr. W. Martin Wood is publishing, with 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a series of reprints from his 
contributions to the Indian press between 1866 
and 1880. The first part (out of four) is 
styled ‘‘ Personal and Historical” and ‘‘ Public 
Works.” 


Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN will shortly 
publish a set of test cards in arithmetic, printed 
as duplex cards, with mental arithmetic exer- 
cises on one side and arithmetic for the 
Standards on the other. They will be strictly 
based on Schedule I. of the Code. 


THE name of Thomas Robinson ~ Robert- 
son), a known grammarian and theologian, who 
was made Dean of Durham in 1557 by Queen 
Mary, has to be added to the roll of English 
poets. He wrote, about 1565, ‘‘ The Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene,” which is extant in 
the Harleian MS. 6211 and the Rawlinson MS. 
41 in the Bodleian Library; and the poem is 
now at press for the Early-English Text Society, 
edited by Mr. Oskar Sommer, of Berlin, who 
was the tirst man to establish Robinson’s claim 





to the Legend. An Introduction, with a Life of 
the author and a sketch of the poem, &c., 
accompanies the text. 


THE ratepayers of Aberdeen have resolved to 
adopt the Free Public Libraries Act by the 
large majority of 891 to 264. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are thus becoming more — | more 
isolated in their refusal. Both of them have 
several libraries, it is true, but no organisation 
for free lending. 


To the April number of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity Review Prof. Jebb contributes an article 
entitled ‘‘ A Lesson from Berlin.” The same 
number contains a paper on “ Principal Caird 
as an Author,” with an etching after the por- 
trait by Mr. Millais. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Englische 
Sprach- und Literatur-Denkmale” (Heilbronn : 
Henninger), which was so excellently be by 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s Gorboduc, will be a 
reprint of the first edition of Marlowe’s Tam- 
burlaine (1590), edited by Mr. A. Wagner, who 
contributed a paper on the sources of the play 
to the ACADEMY of October 22, 1883. 


A REPRINT of the thirty-one folio volumes of 
Mansi’s Conciliorum Omnium Collectio, repro- 
duced in facsimile from the edition of 1759, is 
announced by Calvary, of Berlin. 


WE have been asked to enter a protest against 
an ignorant sciolism which is creeping into use 
too frequently to be attributed entirely to the 
printers. This is the confusing of ‘‘ monogram ”’ 
with ‘‘monograph.” But a week or two ago 
an enterprising evening newspaper (ploughing, 
we suspect, with our hatter) Seneuee that 
Prof. Mommsen had contributed to Hermes an 
‘* exhausting monogram ”’ on the Roman Legion. 
And in the Link for this month, in an article on 
Mr. John Morley that we will not stay to 
characterise, we are told that he has written a 
‘‘monogram” on Burke. In the same article 
occurs the odd word ‘‘ Coropheus.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘*My cook is a regular subscriber to Zadkiel’s Pro- 
phetic Almanac. On the death of the Duke of 
Albany, she triumphantly produced that remark- 
able work, the ‘hieroglyphic’ in which certainly 
shows a coffin surmounted by a crown, Britannia 
weeping, and the British and German flags half- 
mast high. I ventured to suggest that something 
of the kind probably appeared every year, but I 
was assured that I was mistaken, and that no 
similar ‘ hieroglyphic’ had been published since 
the year in which the Princess Alice died.’’ 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE two last weeks’ mails have brought no- 
thing very novel in the discussion on the 
Dorsheimer Copyright Bill, except it be a short 
spmposium by some ten clergymen in the 
Christian Union. They all seem to be in favour 
of the Bill, though one makes a reservation of 
domestic manufacture. Perhaps Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s opinion is worth reprinting : 
““The want of an international copyright has 
justly been held as a moral delinquency, and well- 
nigh a crime against the noblest form of property 
—literary property. Any law, even if faulty in 
detail, which recognises the principle of the rights 
of property in the fruit of men’s brains, here or 
abroad, will be a too-long-delayed equity ; and the 
present attempt to establish it deserves the help of 
every honest man.”’ 


THE Supreme Court at Washington has just 
decided, apparently for the first time, that 
photographs can claim the protection of copy- 
right. The point at issue was whether the 
statute purporting to grant copyright to photo- 
graphs was within the constitutional power 
of the Legislature. The judgment was care- 
fully limited to such photographs as are 
‘representations of original intellectual con- 
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ceptions of their authors.” The particular 
photograph in question was a portrait of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. 


A GROLIER CLUB has been founded at New 
York for ‘‘ the literary study and promotion of 
the arts pertaining to the production of books.” 
Among other things, it is intended to publish 
limited editions of works treating of book- 
making, &c., got up in such a style as to be 
themselves models for the trade. 


THE Life of Margaret Fuller, which has 
already been written in the ‘‘ Eminent Women ” 
series by Mrs. Howe, is now to be undertaken 
afresh by Col. T. W. Higginson for the 
‘‘ American Men of Letters.” No woman has 
yet had a place among the “ English Men of 
Letters.” 


WITHIN three days after the arrival in America 
of the first copy of More Leaves from the Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands, Messrs. Harpers had 
ready a reprint for fifteen cents (74d.). The 
authorised edition, with the illustrations, is 
published by Messrs. Scribner at four dollars 
(16s.). The price in England is only 10s. 6d. 


THE Critic of March 15 gives an account of a 
large collection of rare books and early editions 
—both English and French—which Mr. George 
J. Coombes has brought back with him from 
Europe. Among them is a copy of the first 
edition of Hartley Coleridge’s Poems (1833), 
once the property of his sister Sara, which con- 
tains on the fly-leaf the following sonnet ad- 
dressed by Hartley to Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
said to be hitherto unpublished :— 

‘* Kinsman—yea, more than kinsman, brother, 
friend— 

O more than kinsman, more than friend or 

brother, 

My sister’s spouse, son to my widowed mother, 
How shall I praise thee right and not offend ? 
For thou wert sent a sore heart-ill to mend : 

i stars were ye, thou and thy wedded 

ove, 

Benign of aspect as those twins of Love [?Jove], 
In antique faith commissioned to portend 
To sad sea-wand’rers peace,—or like the tree 

By Moses cast into the bitter pool, 

Which made the tear-salt water fresh and cool, 
Or even as Spring which set [?sets] the boon 

earth free, 

Free to be good, exempt from Winter's rule— 
Such thou hast been to our poor family.’’ 


In the Literary World for March 8 Mr. 
C. R. Corson answers—and very rationally— 
some difficulties propounded in Mr. Browning’s 
poems. But surely it is in the nature of an 
anachronism to say that ‘‘ Karshish reasons 
from a Mahometan standpoint.” 


M. Satomon ReErNacuH contributes to the 
Nation of March 13 an interesting account of 
his archaeological exploration of Jerba, the 
island of the lotos-eaters. 


Mr. JoHN WarD DEAN, editor of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
reprinted from that publication a memoir of 

the late Col. J. L. Chester for distribution 
among his friends. To most of us Col. Chester 
was known only from his life in England— 
from his passionate devotion to genealogical 
research, and from his no less extraordinary 
generosity in placing his results at the disposal 
of others. Here will be found an account of 
his early life in America, of his New England 
ancestry, of a volume of poems that he pub- 
lished at the age of twenty-one, of his lecturing, 
of his experiences as a musical and _ political 
editor, and of his appointment to the military 
rank of colonel. He arrived in England in 
September 1858, and never returned to his 
native country. When he thought of doing so 
on the outbreak of the Rebellion, he ‘‘ received 
& commission from the United States Govern- 
ment for a service which he could render in 





England,” and he decided to remain here. 
The memoir has a portrait engraved from a 
photograph taken at Oxford in 1881, and a list 
of his works, which is probably accurate so far 
as regards his independent publications and his 
contributions to the Register. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


AT the meeting of the Académie francaise 
last week the comte d’Haussonville was elected 
director for the current quarter, and M. Pail- 
leron, the most recent member, was elected 
chancellor. 


THE Journal des Débats for April 1 contains 
the second of M. James Darmesteter’s papers 
on George Eliot, to the first of which we re- 
ferred last week. The letters here quoted deal 
to a great extent with her religious opinions. 
We must be content to give one passage in the 
original English. It comes from a letter dated 
February 15, 1862. 


“But I have faith in the working out of higher 
“nape than the Catholic or any other Church 
nas presented; and those who have strength to 
wait and endure are bound to accept no formula 
which their whole souls—their intellect as well 
as their emotions—do not embrace with entire 
reverence. The highest ‘ calling and election’ is 
to do without opium and live through all our pain 
with conscious, clear-eyed endurance.”’ 


As a retranslation from the French of some of 
these letters has appeared in a daily con- 
temporary, it may be as well to state that 
many excusable mistakes have occurred in the 
process. 


AN association has been founded at Paris 
under official patronage, to be called the 
‘* Alliance frangaise,”’ with the special object of 
promoting the knowledge of the French lan- 
guage abroad and in the colonies. A begin- 
ning will be made along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where French books of educa- 
tion are to be distributed and French schools 
to be subsidised. A normal school for the 
instruction of Mahommedan teachers has 
already been founded at Tunis. The president 
of the association is M. Tissot; and the active 
members include MM. Renan, Pasteur, Taine, 
Léon Say, Duruy, Paul Meyer, Gaston Paris, 
Paul Bert, &c. 


THE Paris Municipal Council has decided that 
the statues of Voltaire and Rousseau—the one 
already finished, the other not yet fully sub- 
scribed for—shall both be placed on the Quai 
Malaquais, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Institut. 


THE new volume announced in the ‘ Biblio- 
théque orientale elzévirienne” (Leroux) is 
entitled Les Fraudes archéologiques en Palestine, 
by M. Clermont Ganneau. 


In the second instalment of the military 
correspondence preserved in the archives of 
Bayonne appears a letter from Paris dated 
November 6, 1651, giving an account of the 
battle of Worcester, of the King’s adventures 
(somewhat apocryphal), and of his reception in 
France. On March 29, 1666, the Intendant of 
Gascony demands a list of all the Irish 
Catholics residing at Bayonne. On June 15, 
1653, is a complaint from St-Jean-de-Luz of 
the capture of two whale-ships by the English ; 
from other notices the Basques were then 
catching whales on the coast of Norway. The 
same Bulletin of the Société des Sciences et des 
Arts de Bayonne describes, with a good litho- 
graph, Le coraii Barbotat, a gunboat, with a 
circular loop-holed turret formed of thick 
beams, and musket proof, constructed and 
used at Bayonne for river defence in the six- 
teenth century, 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IN MEMORIAM THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


A LAMPLIKE soul hath flamed away ; 
Its light no more returns. 

Learning a faithful friend to-day, 
And Art a lover, mourns. 


So placed—in such a century— 
On such a social stage— 

That such a man should merely be 
Was healthful to the age. 


The age must lose him; there hath fled 
In truth a princely soul ; 

We pity not the happy dead, 
But with the world condole. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE SOUDAN. 

ENG AnD, the voice of weeping breaks thy rest,— 
The voice of women wailing o’er the slain, 
Whose generous blood hath purpled all in vain 

The Desert sands ;—what victory unblest 

Is thine, proud nation thronéd by the West, 
Who, knowing most of men the costly gain 
Of freedom, quellst in iron-shod disdain, 

Hearts burning with its insults unredressed. 


Oh England, those accusing cries, that broke 
The calm of the Arabian night, declare 
Thee banded with the ancient powers that yoke 
Life to the body of Death ;—think what despair 
Of human justice in these cries awoke, 
What doubt of God made sick the desert air ! 


EMILY PFEIFFER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE letterpress of the English Iilustrated 
Magazine does not differ so much from its rivals 
as to call for special notice, though it does 
manage to hit a happy mean between the 
ordinary run of monthlies and those which 
deal specially with art. Just as we think that 
the English school of wood-cutting is most 
successful with architectural subjects, so have 
we been best pleased with those descriptive 
articles which favour this excellence. In the 
current number there happen to be two of these 
—‘‘ Changes at Charing Cross,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and ‘‘ The Belfry at Bruges,’’ by Miss 
Kingsley. Both are agreeable reading, though 
slight ; and in both the text and the pictures 
assist one another. As usual, Mr. J. D. Cooper 
—or perhaps we should rather say the atelier 
of Mr. J. D. Cooper—has been entrusted with 
the larger share of the engraving; and his 
work is uniformly maintained at a high level. 
In this number there is nothing from Messrs, 
W. and J. R. Cheshire, who have given us 
some fine bits in previous issues. Among 
the engravers who have been selected to re- 
produce Mr. Napier Hemy’s series of illus- 
trations to the ‘‘ Unsentimental Journey 
through Cornwall,’”’ we must express our pre- 
ference for Mr. Balecs Istvan. The present 
writer happens to know the Lizard well, and 
can bear witness to the truthfulness of Mr. 
Hemy’s pencil. It is good news that the May 
number will have a story by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, but we greatly fear it will be no longer 
than Mr. Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Julia.” One word 
more, and that is to express the difficulty felt 
in reading the glazed paper by gas-light. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con- 
tains an addition to Dr. Kuenen’s series of 
Bijdragen to the criticism of the Hexateuch, 
suggested by and partly concerned with Budde’s 
able though lengthy treatise on Gen. i.-xii. 5, 
carrying the literary analysis to almost its 
farthest point. The usual exegetical article is 
on Rom. viii. 12 and Rev. xiii. 13-16, by Dr. 
Blom. The Apocalypse of Barnabas is once 
more studied historically by Dr. Loman, who 
places it in the closing years of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Prof. J. Wordsworth’s Old-Latin 
Biblical Texts, Part 1,, is reviewed appreciatively 
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by Dr. van Manen; and among the minor 
contents of the number we notice a summary of 
Dr. Weidemann’s article in the Muséon on 
Queen Candace and her treasurer, from which 
it results that the name was a title of the 
Queen-mother of Ethiopia, and that the King, 
who was socially inferior to his mother, was 
either Ark-Amen or his successor. 








OBITUARY. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


By the death of the Duke of Albany England 
has lost much more than a Royal Prince. She 
has lost one whose influence was steadily 
directed towards raising the level of English 
culture. The ill-health which pursued him 
from early years developed the thoughtfulness 
of a mind that was naturally observant. He 
was endowed with quick perceptions, and 
possessed great delicacy and refinement. Partly 
from these mental characteristics, partly from 
the oppressive feeling of the need of constant 
care of his health, he was shy and reserved. 
But he struggled against this shyness, asa duty, 
and, to a great extent, succeeded in overcoming 
it, though he has been taken away before he 
hal the opportunity of showing how sterling 
were the qualities of his head and heart. He 
had a large knowledge of literature and great 
taste for the fine arts. He was full of interest 
and curiosity, and was singularly receptive of 
new ideas. But he always thought out questions 
seriously for himself, and was anxious to be 
useful in any way to promote social progress, 
especially in matters which were less obvious 
to the public mind and were in danger of 
neglect. His speeches bore the impress of 
independent thought and delicate perception. 
He avoided the temptation, which besets those 
who are sure of a hearing, of simply expressing 
forcibly the commonplace thoughts which were 
uppermost in the minds of his audience. He 
always strove to carry a little fartherthe question 
with which he dealt. He delicately suggested 
to the prevalent enthusiasm a new departure 
which might be fruitful in the future. His 
interest in the unobtrusive work of the Kyrle 
Society is characteristic of his mind. Had his 
health and strength improved, as seemed 
probable, he would have used his position to 
bring into public notice the finer sides of 
philanthropic activity, in which his interest was 
most keen. As it is, England has lost one who 
was steadily preparing himself for the useful 
work of acting as an interpreter to the general 
public of the results of cultivated thought. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


NICHOLAS TRUBNER. 


Att friends of Oriental study will have heard 
with startled concern of the sudden death of 
Mr. Nicholas Triibner, the well-known Oriental 
publisher, which took place at his residence in 
London last Sunday. Only the evening before 
he had been entertaining a party of friends, 
who little thought that the kindly face and 
genial conversation of their host would be seen 
and heard for the last time. Oriental research, 
and more especially Indian studies, owe a debt 
of profound gratitude to him. His enterprise 
and enthusiasm for learning made the publica- 
tion of many works possible which might 
otherwise have been lost to science. The 
scholar who had something new to communicate 
about the East was sure of finding in him a 
sympathetic friend. His Jecord, of which 
about twelve hundred copies were distributed 
among scholars and libraries, was a welcome 
and invaluable visitor to all those who were 
interested in Oriental pursuits. The assistance 
it has rendered to Oriental learning cannot be 
over-estimated. 

But Mr. Triibner’s interests and sympathies 





were not confined to Oriental research, large as 
was the place it occupied in his mind. The 
history of religions, the study of languages, the 
development of political life in the East, even 
the art of the Persian illuminator, all claimed a 
share of his time and thoughts. The JWes¢- 
minster Review is a sufficient proof of the in- 
terest he took in what are termed the questions 
of the day. Nor was he content to publish 
other men’s opinions only. He had himself 
studied Sanskrit ; and, though it might have 
been thought that the duties of a large business 
would have fully occupied all his time, he found 
leisure to read widely, to attend Oriental con- 
gresses, and to gather round himself scholars, 
explorers, and statesmen. A dinner at his ever 
hospitable table was an event not to be for- 
gotten. The brilliant company, the perfect 
freedom from restraint, above all, the winning 
manners of the host, made it one of the 
pleasantest experiences of life. 

For those who knew Mr. Triibner intimately 
his loss is one which cannot be repaired. 
Since I first had literary dealings with him, 
many years ago, I have found him a constant 
friend, ever ready, when need was, with sym- 
pathy and help. The kindliness of his heart 
is best known by those many struggling scholars 
who have lost in him the best friend they had. 

- A. H. Sayce. 


[The funeral is announced to take place 
to-day, Saturday, April 5, at 12.30 p.m., at 
Highgate Cemetery. ] 





FRANCOIS MIGNET. 


THREE months ago historical students heard 
with sorrow the news of the death of Henri 
Martin; they have now to regret the loss of 
Francois Mignet. Martin was the last his- 
torian of the school of Sismondi and Michelet, 
and succeeded in writing a great continuous 
History of France ; Mignet was the first great 
specialist who devoted himself to the study of 
limited periods. Martin was a master of bril- 
liant generalisation; Mignet was an expounder 
of inedited documents. To complete the con- 
trast, Martin’s work was done, while Mignet 
would never suffer his History of the Reforma- 
tion to go to the printer after all the years 
he had spent upon it. It is much to be 
hoped that the precedent set by the Académie 
frangaise in filling up the fauteuil vacated by 
Martin will not be followed, and that Mignet’s 
successor may be one of the distinguished his- 
torians who have followed in his steps. 
Francois-Auguste-Marie Mignet was born at 
Aix, in Provence, on May 8, 1796, where Thiers 
was born just a year later. While Thiers was 
educated at the Lycée of Marseilles, Mignet 
was educated at the Lycée of Avignon; but on 
their return home from their schools in 1815 
the pair struck up a warm friendship, and were 
called to the Bar together at Aixin 1818. They 
both gained prizes at provincial academies— 
Thiers at Aix and Mignet at Nimes—but Mignet 
in addition halved a prize at the Académie 
francaise in 1822, and was the first to go to 
Paris. He becamea contributor to the Courrier 


Frangais, and distinguished himself as a Liberal 


journalist; but his greatest share in preparing 
the Revolution of 1830 was the publication in 
182+ of his Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, 
in which he discussed coldly and philosophically 
the history of that great political convulsion, 
and pointed out the incapacity of the Bourbons 
ever to supply a constitutional monarch. It 
was the first real History of the Revolution 
which had appeared, for the contemporary 
writers, such as Lacretelle and the Deux 
Amis, were rather annalists than historians; and 
though Mignet was not a brilliant stylist like 
Michelet, he yet managed to give such a faith- 
ful, unvarnished account of the great period that 
his History still remains the best we have. 


[Amin 5, 18844-No. 629. 





| Mignot’s reputation had now become so thor- 





oughly established that he was engaged by 
Armand Carrel on the foundation of the National, 
and with Thiers he signed the famous protest of 
a on July 26, 1830. 

ith the Revolution of 1830 Mignet’s political 
life came to an end, though that of Thiers was 
only just beginning ; and, when his party were 
rewarded, he chose for his sole recompense the 
office of director of the archives at the Foreign 
Office. He was, indeed, sent in 1833 on a 
secret mission to the Spanish Queen, but the 
most important result of the journey was 
historical rather than political, for the archives 
at Simancas were thrown open to him. The 
first result of his labours appeared in his 
magnificent four volumes on the Négociations 
relatives a la Succession @ Espagne, published in the 
series known as the ‘‘ Collection des Documents 
inédits sur l’Histoire de France,’’ which in- 
cludes the great works of Pelet, Avenel, and 
Chéruel. This was followed by Antonio Perez 
et Philippe IT. (1845), Vie de Franklin (1848), 
Histoire de Marie Stuart (1851), Charles Quint, 
son Abdication, son Séjour et sa Mort au Monastére 
de St-Juste (1854), and finally the Rivalité de 
Frangois I" et Charles Quint (1875), all of 
which showed his wonderfal mastery of 
documents and his power of recovering the 
truth out of dusty masses of inedited sources. 

Another side of Mignet’s life must also be 
noticed. In 1832 he had been elected a member 
of the Institut in the section of Sciences 
morales et politiques, in 1836 a member of the 
Académie francaise, and in 1837 secretary to 
his section of the Institut in succession to 
Francois Comte, the pamphleteer and jurist. 
In this latter capacity it was his duty to pro- 
nounce the é/oges on the deceased members, and 
he published two volumes of them in 1843 and 
1864. Many of these éloges show the same 
power of analysis which marked everything 
that he wrote. Such difficult lives as those of 
Talleyrand and Sieyés are treated with consum- 
mate ability. Mignet himself had to feel the 
effects of the Revolution of 1848, though he 
took no part in promoting or opposing it, for 
he was then deprived of his post at the Foreign 
Office; but neither that Revolution nor the coup 
@étut of 1851 greatly affected his personal 
position as a student, and he continued to 
labour as before at his History of the Reforma- 
tion. The accession of Thiers to power in 1870 cer- 
tainly gave him great pleasure, and he delighted 
to continue his friendly intercourse with him ; but 
the historian did not attempt to re-enter political 
life, and the only honour conferred upon him 
by his old friend was the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1871. 

A passage in the é/oge on Hallam most 
clearly expresses Mignet’s opinion of the 
historian’s duty, and the ideal which he kept 
before himself. ‘‘ L’histoire,”’ he says, 


‘‘accroit et étend l’expérience du genre humain. 
Elle le fait moins encore par des récits qui plaisent 
ou des peintures qui ¢meuvent, que par des 
recherches approfondies qui péné¢trent les causes 
cachées des événements, au moyen de considéra- 
tions qui en font saisir l’enchainement et la portée, 
i aide de jugements honnétes, d’ot sortent- des 
lecons propres 4 élever les hommes et ces grandes 
lueurs qui servent 4 guider les peuples.”’ 

This is what Mignet succeeded in doing; in 
all his works he laid bare the intricacies of 
statecraft, and taught great political lessons 
which should help ‘to guide nations.” 

H. MorsE STEPHENS. 





ELIAS LONNROT. 
On March 19 Elias Lénnrot died, full of years 
and honours, at Sammatti, where he was 
born, and to which he had retired in his 
old age. Although his ever-increasing weak- 
ness warned all that his long life was drawing 





to a close, still the news of his death has fallen 
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as a heavy blow upon Finland. The only sur- 
vivor of the group which included the honoured 


names of Runeberg, Snellman, and Cygnaeus— 
men who laid the foundation of that patriotic 
spirit which has shot up since the severance 
from Sweden—his death makes a void that can 
never be filled. 

Lénnrot was born on April 9, 1802. Being 
one of a family of seven, who depended 
for all upon the labours of their father, the 
village tailor, his early days, as may be imagined, 
were one unceasing struggle against adverse 
circumstances. His school-time was broken off 
ever and anon, when the scanty funds failed, 
only to be renewed when he had earned enough, 
by helping his father, to enable him to return 
to the more congenial sphere. Later on he 
found a kind friend in the vicar of the parish, 
who prepared him for the gymnasium at Borgi. 
While. there, as he could not expect any help 
from home, he employed his holidays in going 
round the neighbourhood singing, by which 
means he managed to collect a large quantity 
of rye, and so supported himself during his 
studies. From thence he went as an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice to Tavastehus, and finally 
entered as a student in the university (then at 
Abo) when he was twenty. Here he supported 
himself by private tuition, and took his degree 
with Runeberg, Snellman, and Nervander in 
1827. He then began to study medicine, and 
took his M.D. in 1832. But his favourite sub- 
ject from his earliest years had been the poetry 
and lore of the people. This we see in the 
theme he chose when he took his degree: ‘‘ De 
Wainiiméine priscorum Fennorum numine.” 
Soon followed four volumes of Finnish folk 
saetg? which he had collected while travel- 
ling through the north and east parts of the 
country. He next turned his attention to the 
Russian Karelian border parishes, where he not 
only ema the songs which still lived on the 
lipsof the people, but also began to arrange them ; 
for, being struck by the way in which Wiiini- 
méinen, Imarinen, &c., constantly recurred, he 
surmised that all the various songs he had heard 
were not perfect in themselves, but parts of one 
grand whole. Out of that thought grew the re- 
nowned Kalevala. Thus Linnrot succeeded ina 
wonderful and unexpected manner in drawing 
Finland’s great epic poem out of the forest 
depths, where it had lived for so long unknown 
to the world at large. For this, if for nothing 
else, his name deserves a high place in the 
literary world, and is worthy of all the grati- 
tude that the folk-lore student can give. 
This strange poem was printed for the first time 
in 1835, and received with great enthusiasm by 
the patriotic Finns. In 1849 a new edition was 
issued, enlarged by the results of fifteen more 
years of hard and self-denying labours. In 
1840 he published his Kanteletar, a collec- 
tion of short songs which show that in lyric 
poetry the Finns are quite abreast of other 
nations. In 1842 came his collection of Finnish 
proverbs, followed in 1844 by a collection of 
folk riddles. In 1852, upon the death of 
Castren, Lénnrot was elected to the professorship 
of Finnish in the university ; in 1862 he left the 
university, and returned to his native place, 
where he continued his favourite studies with 
unceasing energy, for in 1880 we received his 
great Swedish-Finnish Dictionary, and in the 
same year a work—Magic Runes of the Finns — 
to which he appended a rich collection of songs 
bearing on the superstitions of the people. Even 
in his old age—he was eighty-two when he 
died—he busied himself with the revising and 
enlarging of the Kanteletar, which, alas! he 
never finished. Besides all these, his busy pen 
never rested from some work or _ other 
bearing on his beloved land and people till his 
hand rested in death. A man noted for his 
modesty and patriarchal simplicity, a true folk 
man, he was regarded with ever-growing 











reverence and love by his fellow-countrymen. 
By indomitable perseverance and determina- 
tion, he won his way to fame; and to-day 
Finland joins his only daughter, and mourns 
the death of a true father. Shall not we, who 
reap the fruits of his labour, lay our wreath of 
gratitude on his tomb, and mourn with those 
who mourn by the grave that true scholar and 
noble man, Elias Lonnrot ? 
W. Henry Jones. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A LETTER FROM MRS. SHELLEY TO FAURIEL. 
Paris: March 28, 1884. 
As everything that concerns Shelley even 
remotely must be interesting in England, I 
think that you will be glad to print the follow- 
ing letter from Mrs. Shelley to Fauriel which 
has been communicated to me. It forms part 
of a collection of Fauriel’s correspondence 
deposited at the Institut. The year is not 
given, but this ought not to be very difficult to 
discover. It would be of some literary interest, 
to know if Mrs. Shelley’s acquaintance with 
Fauriel began before the death of Shelley. 









The orthography of the original letter, which 
has no signature, is preserved. 
JAMES DARMESTETER. 
‘*M. Fauriel se resouviendrait-il de M™* Shelley ? 
—Ce sont douze années (mon dieu que la vie est 


longue et courte en méme temps)—qu’elle eut le 
bonheur de faire sa connaissance.—Elle est i pré- 
sent 4 Paris pour quelques semaines; et un des 
plaisirs qu’elle s’est promise en venant était de 
revoir M. Fauriel. Serait-il bien aimable et vien- 
drait-il la voir? Le meilleur temps de 1a trouver 
est entre midi et deux heures—ou 4 cing heures— 

Ce dimanche. 8 nov?re 

Rue de la Paix N° 15. ”’ 








A POET’S COMPASSION FOR THE DEVIL. 
London: March 28, 1884. 
In the ‘‘ Address to the Deil” of Robert 
Burns there is a famous stanza :— 
‘* But fare you weel, auld Nickie Ben ; 
O wad ye tak a thought an men’, 
Ye aiblins might,—I dinna ken,— 
Still hae a stake ; 
I’m wae to think upo’ you den, 
Even for your sake !”’ 
‘“He did not know, probably,” says Carlyle, 
‘that Sterne had been beforehand with him.” 
‘* * He is the father of curses and lies,’ said Dr. 
Slop, ‘and is cursed and damned already.’ 
‘I am sorry for it,’ quoth my Uncle Toby.” 

Did Carlyle not know that the authors of 
“The Witch of Edmonton” were beforehand 
with Sterne? The witch sells herself Faust- 
like to the devil in the shape of a black dog. 
In the fifth act the dog becomes white, and is 
thus addressed :— 

i Cuddy Banks.—Certainly, Tom, I begin to pity 
thee. 

** Dog.—Pity me! For what ? 

** Cuddy Banks.—Were it not possible for thee to 
become an honest dog yet? ’Tis a base life that 
you lead, Tom,”’ &c. 

The list of Byron’s plagiarisms may be in- 
creased by a quotation from this play. In I 
know not which poem of the Lara period is 
the couplet— 

‘* Who falls from all he knows of bliss 

Cares little into what abyss.’’ 
In “The Witch of Edmonton” the same 
thought is rendered thus (act III., se. ii.): 
“* Frank.—Tis done, and I am in! Once past 
our height, we scorn the deepest abyss.”’ 
It is years since I read Byron’s poem. I find 
it interesting now to know that he probably 
stole from another the idea of the only couplet 
which my mind retains. 
ERNEST RADFORD. 








THE BIRD ORIGINALLY DENOTED BY THE 
ENGLISH WORD “‘ PELICAN.” 
Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop. 

I have received some interesting letters from 
correspondents who have kindly responded 
to my request for information on the sub- 
ject of the pelican, and I beg to thank them 
for the same. I think, on further examination 
of the question, that there is clear evidence to 
show that our word “ pelican,” like the Greek 
medexav, did not always stand for the water- 
bird of that name, but that at first it denoted 
some kind of vulture, that subsequently came 
to be restricted in use to the web-footed 
water-bird. It appears to me that the pellicanus 
of Ps. cii. was understood by Jerome as well as 
by Early-Christian writers to signify, not a peli- 
can, but a vulture, and that in consequence there 
has not been in their case any transference 
from the vulture of the Egyptian story to the 
pelican, but that the same bird—viz., the vul- 
ture—is intended in bothinstances. The Hebrew 
word FS? (ka’ath), which almost certainly de- 
notes a pelican, from SP, ‘to vomit” (in 
reference to this bird’s habit of storing fish- 
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food in its pouch and disgorging it to feed its 
young), occurs five times in the Bible. The 
LXX. variously renders the word by zeAexav, 
bpveov, karappdkrns, and xauadéwy; the Vulgate, 
with one exception (Ps. cii. 6), explains it by 
onocrotalus, which from Pliny’s description is a 

lican. The reason why the Vulgate in Ps. (/. ¢.) 

reaks this uniformity, and gives pellicanus 
instead of onocrotalus, may possibly be owing to 
the expression in the LXX. of werexain épnuing, 
‘pelican of the wilderness”*—an idea which 
did not seem to suit the habits of a water-bird ; 
therefore the Vulgate left the Greek word in 
its Latin dress, untranslated. One of the 
earliest Greek writers who mentions the story 
of the pelican feeding its young with its blood 
is Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, in the 
Island of Cyprus (circ. A.D. 320) ; although in his 
description (Physiol., cap. viii.) there is nothing 
sufficiently precise to enable us to say positively 
that his pelican is a vulture, it would seem to de- 
note this latter bird, because, in the edition of the 
Physiologus printed by Plantin in 1588, the 
Bishop’s account, Tep: rns TMedAexavos, is ac- 
companied by a picture which is, as usual, 
that of a veritable hook-beaked, sharp-clawed 
vulture or eagle piercing its breast, the blood 
from which four little ones in a nest are 
catching with open mouths. Neither, again, is 
there anything in the accounts which Eustathius 
of Antioch, Augustine, Gregory, and Isidore 
give to enable us to say what the birdis. A 
correspondent, Mr. J. E. Shaw, of Clifton, 
Briatol, has obligingly sent me an extract from 
Albertus Magnus (circ. A.D. 1200)—De Ani- 
malibus, lib, xxiii, p. 149, ed. 1519. This 
writer says the pellicanus is so called from its 
white skin, ‘‘a pelle cana,” for it has a white 
plumage, and that it dwells in Egypt near the 
Nile. He adds: ‘‘ duo dicuntur esse pellicanorum 
genera : unum aquaticum quod piscibus : alterum 
terrestre quod serpentibus et vermibus vivit: 
et dicitur delectari lacte cocodrillorum quod 
cocodrillus spargit super lutum paludum, unde 
pellicanus sequitur cocodrillum.” The curions 
derivation which Albertus gives of the word 
pellicanus shows that he was unacquainted with 
the Greek name. His aquatic bird which 
feeds on fish, though no mention is made of a 
pouch,t+ almost certainly refers to the pelican ; 
his terrestrial bird, which feeds on serpents and 
worms, I think refers to the Egyptian vul- 





* The Hebrew midbar is not to be restricted to 
barren tracts of dry desert land, but, as the late 
Dean Stanley said, conveys the idea of ‘‘a wide 
open space with or without actual pasture.’’ 

t+ It is seldom that we find the names of this 
bird to contain etymologically within itself 
allusion to its characteristic mandibular pouch. 
Most European languages give us some form of 
the Greek pelican. The Swedish, besides pelilan, 
has skedgis, “‘spoon-bill,’? which reminds one of 
Cicero’s platea ; the Russian has pelican and baba— 
t.e., ‘“‘the grandmother bird;’? the German 
Kropfgans and the Hindustani hawéasil,‘‘ stomachs,’’ 
‘fa pelican’? (from hausila, ‘‘the crop’’), are 
admirably expressive. One of this bird’s Arabic 
names means ‘‘ camel of the water or sea.’’? The 
Greek évoxp4rados has reference to the voice of the 
pelican, which reminds some people of the bray of 
an ass. The Assyrians have a similar name—viz., 
atdn na’ ari—i.e.,‘* she ass of the rivers,’’ as Delitzsch 
has well shown The Accadian name occurs in 
the lists, but it awaits explanation (see my paper 
on the ‘‘ Birds of the Assyrian Monuments and 
Records”’ in vol.viii., parti., of the Biblical Archaeo- 
logical Society’s Transactions). The pelican is well 
figured on the Egyptian monuments, and has the 
phonetic value of Us’. Its name is khemi according 
to Brugsch : can this name have any reference to 
the word kiem or khemi, ‘‘ignorant,’’ ‘ foolish,”’ 
and so help to corroborate Horapollo’s statement 
(i. 54) that when the Egyptians would represent 
a fool they depicted a pelican, because when this 
bird’s nest was set on fire the parents flew about 
with fluttering wings to put out the fire, which 
was, on the contrary, fanned into q stronger flame P 





ture (Vultur_percnopterus) in its white adult 
plumage. He does not say which of these two 
kinds of bird kills its young and brings them to 
life again with its own blood ; robably he in- 
cludes both kinds. ‘‘Crocodile’s milk” is a 
new idea to me, and awaits explanation ; it is 
probably as fanciful as that of this saurian’s 
tears. It would seem, however, from the above 
extract that the Latin name pellicanus was 
definitely used for the water-bird early in the 
thirteenth century. Did Shakspere use the 
word ‘‘ pelican” to denote the vulture, as the 
numerous emblem books of his time show, or 
the water-bird which the name in his time also 
signified ? Sir T. Browne, who expatiates on 
the incongruities between name and picture, 
was born about eleven years before Shakspere’s 
death. This incongruity is rarely mentioned by 
mediaeval writers. It did not, however, escape 
the notice of the learned Bochart—a cotempo- 
rary of Sir T. Browne—who briefly alludes to 
it, and ridicules the whole myth (see Hiero- 
zoicon, iii, p. 53, ed. Rosenmiiller). ‘‘The 
bird of the painters, with whom, as with the 
poets, 
‘ Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas,’ 


shows us a pelican with a sharp beak, while that 
of this bird is very broad (/atissimus), unde illi 
pluteae Latinum nomen.” Platea is the name 
which Cicero uses to express Aristotle’s water 
pelican, The Egyptian monuments exhibit two 
species of vulture—viz., V. fulvus or the griffon 
vulture, and V. percnopterus or the Egyptian 
vulture; the long, strong, sharply pointed, 
pick-axe shaped beak of the latter bird may 
have suggested its name of pelican, as in the 
case of the pelican and woodpecker of the 
Greeks. That this is the vulture to which the 
Egyptian myth definitely attaches itself derives 
support from its Semitic (Hebrew and Arabic) 
name of DIT7 (rékhdm)—i.e., ‘the affectionate 
bird.” We know how frequently ideas which 
prevailed among the Greeks and Romans can be 
traced to an Egyptian source—e.y., that of the 
king-bee and an obedient people, the story of 
the swan singing before its death, the Phoenix 
as an emblem of duration, the spindle and cut 
thread as that of the thread of life, all of which 
appear in the Jieroglyphica of Horapollo. 
The story of the pelican feeding its young 
originated in Egypt, and was told of the 
Egyptian vulture, was long retained as apply- 
ing to that bird which, from the shape of its 
bill, was once called a pelican (wéAexus, “an 
axe’’), and only in later times was transferred 
from the vulture to the water-bird. 
W. Hoventon. 








ST. JOSEPH. 
Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: March 31, 1884. 

There are much earlier traces of the Festival 
of St. Joseph in Western Service-Books than 
the date 1416 referred to by Dr. Littledale in 
the ACADEMY of March 29, The commemora- 
tion of this Saint, though omitted in all the 
Anglo-Norman and most of the Anglo-Saxon 
Missals, &c., is found on March 19 in three 
eleventh-century MS. Kalendars of the English 
Church—viz., Junius 99 in the Bodleian 
Library ; Cott. Vitell. E. xviii. in the British 
Museum ; Y. 6 at Rouen. 

That his culte is of modern date is, neverthe- 
less, true. In a pamphlet published at Nice 
under the episcopal imprimatur in 1872, en- 
titled Allez @ Joseph, the arguments for it are 
mainly derived from the Old Testament, of 
which the ordinary French Catholic knows 
about as much as an ordinary English Church- 
man knows of the Koran. 

Have you room for one characteristic ex- 
tract ? 

‘*Pharaon disait a ses sujets, si vous étes dans le 
besoin, allez 4 Joseph, et ce que Joseph fera en 





votre faveur, je le confirmerai de mon autorité. 
Par la bouche de son Vicaire ici bas, de celui qui 
a déclaré le saint Patriarche, Patron de 1’Egiise, 
Dieu dit au peuple chrétien tout entier: Hcnorez 
saint Joseph ; invoquez saint yay og placez-vous 
sous sa protection benie. [Il est le deposita:re de 
mes pouvoirs ; je les lui ai donnés pour vous se- 
courir dans vos besoins, dans vos miséres, dans 
les calamités au milieu desquelles vous vivez et 


souffrez.’’ 
F, E. WARREN. 








THE ‘‘ PARCHMENT LIBRARY” PSALMS. 
Tendring Rectory : March 30, 1881. 

For the benefit of the ‘‘ unlearned reader” to 
whom Prof. Driver alludes in his very graceful 
review of the ‘‘ Parchment Library” Psalms, 
may I state that the question how best to ac- 
quaint the reader with the nature of the read- 
ings on which the translation was based was 
well considered, but that the plan of the series 
seemed to preclude shengne justification (and 
nothing less would have sufficed) of the changes 
introduced into the text? I sincerely stated 
my critical point of view in the Introduction, 
and, besides that ‘‘ minute sign”? spoken of, I 
gave, at p. xviii., a list of references. I would 
much like to issue a student’s edition to some of 
the more striking changes. I am the last per- 
son to wish for superficiality ; and therefore in 
perfect accord with my reviewer. But I can 
hardly agree that the probability of the import- 
ant change in the translation of Ps. xlv. 6 
depends in great measure for its probability on 
the soundness of Bickell’s metrical theory (see 
Introd., p. vii.). True, words have been 
supplied in both the first and the second mem- 
ber of the verse as given in the new Psalms, 
but the second supplement had been already 
proposed by scholars who had no metrical 
theory whatever to advocate (Olshausen, 
Kuenen, Reuss); and the former supplement, 
though left for Bickell to propose, is really 
absolutely required to prevent the verse from 
being top-heavy. Arbitrary conjectures, such as 
most of Dr. Graetz, are not to my taste; yet 
there are two or three of Dr. Graetz’s to which 
it is likely that Prof. Driver himself would not 
deny a certain degree of probability. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 








THE ETHNOLOGY OF DEVON. 
Settrington: March 31, 1881. 


Mr. Kerslake, with his genius for discovering 
suggestive anomalies, asks me for an opinion as 
to the nationality of the Devonshire names in 
-hoe. He doubtless has in view his own in- 
genious location of the Synod of Cloveshoe at 
Cliffe, at Hoo, in the Jutish portion of Kent. 
Five years ago, in (Greeks and Goths, I put 
forward the hypothesis that there must have 
been an early Jutish settlement, unrecorded by 
the chroniclers, on the coasts of Devon and 
South Wales. Briefly stated, the argument is 
as follows :—The Saxons were unacquainted 
with the Runes. East Kent, peopled by the 
Jutes, is the only region in Southern England 
where Runic inscriptions have been discovered. 
At Sandwich there are Runic records assigned 
by Prof. Stephens to the fifth century. Prof. 
Rhys and Mr. Stokes agree that the Ogham 
writing must have been invented as early 
as the fifth century; and I have proved in 
my book that the Oghams were evolved out of 
an early type of the Runic Futhorc, probably 
in Devon or South Wales, where numerous 
Ogham inscriptions have been found. The 
Jutes, who conquered East Kent, the Isle of 
Wight, and part of Hampshire in the fifth 
century, were the only people acquainted with 
the Runes who are known to have reached the 
southern shores of England before the ninth 
century; and hence the only possible explana- 
tion of the origin of the Oghams seems to be 
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the hypothesis that the Jutish settlers may 
have continued their progress westward, 
creeping along the coast from Southampton 
Water as far as the harbours of Devon, Pem- 
broke, and Glamorgan. An early king of 
Glamorgan bore the name Tudric (Dietrich or 
Theodoric), which seems to be Jutish or Gothic. 
Beside the -hoes of Kent and Devon there are 
other curious correspondences between the local 
nomenclature of East Kent and the Ogham 
region in the West. ; 
I am obliged to Mr. Kerslake for correcting 
my oversight as to the name of Combe Martin. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 7, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Evolution by 
Natural Selection,” by Mr. J. Hassell. 
‘ Tugspay, April 8,8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ Seven- 
teen Years in the Canadian North-West,” by Mr. 


Alexander Begg. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Experiments on the 

Com 

by Mr. 


osition and Destructive Distillation of Coal,” 

. W. Foster. 

WEDNESDAY, April 9,8 p.m Microscopical: ‘* Binocu- 
lar Vision with the Microscope,” by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 





SCIENCE. 
CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske. 
(Macmillan.) Prof. Fiske does not keep up the 
promise of his first beginnings. His present 
volume is nothing more than a collection of 
mostly disconnected odds and ends from 
magazines, good enough in their original form, 
no doubt, but scarcely worthy of enshrinement 
in solid boards. Many of his papers are 
popularisations of already popular works. 
*‘Europe before the Arrival of Man” and 
“The Arrival of Man in Europe” consist 
mainly of a light réchauffé, dressing up the 
views held by Croll, Geikie, and especially 
Boyd Dawkins, on the tertiary and quaternary 
history of our little continent. They are lucid 
and pleasantly written, but hardly contain 
—- original interest or more than mere 
literary handling. ‘‘Our Aryan Forefathers ” 
and ‘‘ What we learn from Old Aryan Words,” 
though equally indebted for subject-matter to 
Schleicher, Huxley, and Whitney, will prove 
far more novel in many parts to English 
readers. Buta writer who is actually dealing 
with philological subjects ought not to speak 
of ‘‘ Dolly Dentreath,” or to divide the word as 
*‘Dent-reath,” which argues culpable careless- 
ness as to the etymology of transparent proper 
names. ‘‘ Was there a Primaeval Mother 
Tongue?” discusses a deeper problem with 
greater originality: and here Prof. Fiske (like 
some English philologists) is inclined to believe 
. that the derivation of the numerous Aryan and 
Semitic languages from two common originals 
1s a comparatively isolated phenomenon; that 
in all probability there never was a primitive 
Mongolian mother-tongue, in at all the same 
sense; that roving, disconnected groups have 
always more or less variable fragmentary 
tongues; and that we rather find, 


“‘at the beginning, a number of feeble, mutually 
hostile tribes, incapable of much combined action, 
with hundreds of half-formed dialects, each in- 
telligible to a few score of people; at the end, an 
organised system of mighty nations . . . with very 
few languages, rich and precise in structure and 
vocabulary, and understood by all men.”’ 


This theory, although already familiar in its 
main outlines, gains in Prof. Fiske’s hands by 
the way in which it is brought into relation 
with the general stream of evolutionary history. 
“A Universe of Mind-Stuff” deals pleasantly 
with that remarkable essay of Clifford’s on 





‘The Nature of Things-in-Themselves,” which 
probably has attracted more attention, and 
produced a deeper effect upon the world of 
thought, than anything else that ever came from 
that fervent, subtle, and penetrating intellect. 
The rest of the book is filled up with extremely 
fugitive pieces—an obituary notice of Charles 
Darwin; a brief restatement of Prof. Fiske’s 
well-known views on the meaning of infancy ; an 
after-dinner speech at the New York banquet to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ; a reprinted Preface to an 
illustrated volume ; and so forth. We are duly 

ateful to Prof. Fiske for the good work he 

s done in the past for the evolutionary cause ; 
but this does seem a very meagre account for a 
couple of years’ thinking on the part of an able 
and broadly cultivated philosopher and man 
of letters. 


Flowers and their Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. 
(Longmans.) We have few pleasanter gossipers 
about natural history than Mr. Grant Allen. 
And by a gossiper we do not mean one who 
talks on a subject about which he knows little. 
In the present volume, at least, the botanist 
will seldom find him tripping. The eight 
‘‘essays” of which it is composed give the 
appearance of having been delivered as lec- 
tures, or written to be delivered as lectures. 
In each of them he takes as his text some 
English wild flower, and weaves out of it a 
pleasant and instructive discourse on a variety 
of topics. Thus ‘‘The Romance of a Way-side 
Weed” is an acount of Euphorbia pilosa, a 
South European plant found in a few spots in 
our South-western counties, which leads to an 
admirable sketch of the geological history of 
our island, and of the varied origin of our flora. 
Under the head ‘‘ The Origin of Wheat” he 
traces the genealogy of all our grasses and 
sedges from the lilies through the rushes, a 
history of the gradual decadence of a great 
family. ‘‘A Family History” is a description 
of a variety of useful and interesting plants 
belonging to the great rose family. And the 
remaining chapters are of equal quality. It is 
some time since we have seen a book better cal- 
culated to awake or to stimulate an interest in 
natural history. 


A Season among the Wild Flowers. By the Rev. 
H. Wood. (Sonnenschein.) The Rev. H. Wood 
(not, of course, to be confused with the Rev. 
J. G. Wood) has written a pleasant, gossipy 
little book about the English flora. It will, 
no doubt, do something to spread the love of 
flowers ; but, though the volume is systematic 
in a way, it does not give any systematic in- 
structions for identifying them, and so we doubt 
whether it will do much towards making botan- 
ists. Perfectly free from misplaced raptures, 
the book is also attractive from its correctness. 
The plates are unusually and, indeed, remarka- 
bly good for a cheap and popular treatise. The 
primrose and the blackberry have their blossoms 
drawn rather disproportionately small; the 
former is made to look more like Primula 
Jarinosa; but, as everyone knows the two 
plants, none will be misled. It might be well 
to say that Lathyrus aphaca does sometimes 
produce leaves, for we have known great diffi- 
culty felt about a leaf-bearing specimen. The 
Spanish chestnut, the poet’s narcissus, /Typeri- 
cum calycinum, and H, hirsutum are not wild in 
these islands ; but Mr. Wood, without positively 
saying so, writes as if they were wild. It is 
curious that he does not mention any wild 
gentian—facilis quaerentibus herba, on the chalk 
—nor Bupleurum aristatum, one of the treasures 
of his own neighbourhood, Eastbourne. 


Life History Album. Prepared by Direction 
of the Collective Investigation Committee of 
the British Medical Association. Edited by 
Francis Galton. ecord of Family Faculties. 
By Francis Galton. (Macmillan.) Mr. Galton’s 
objects are carefully explained in the Prefaces to 





these two books. In the first place, those who 
use them will be laying up a store of informa- 
tion which will be valuable to future enquirers 
into heredity. ‘‘ We do not yet know whether 
any given group of different faculties which 
may converge by inheritance upon the same 
family will blend, neutralise, or intensify one 
another, nor whether they will be metamor- 
phosed and issue in some new form.” Our 
ignorance is very great also about hereditary 
maladies. Then, again, a man is “a prolonga- 
tion of his ancestry in no metaphorical sense ; ”” 
and, if the ancestors be properly chronicled, a 
far more accurate forecast can be made of the 
future of a child, of his character, his abilities, 
his probable illnesses, than would otherwise be 
possible. Mr. Galton has already called public 
attention to the value of such records (Fort- 
nightly Review, January 1882), and we hope that 
his present attempt may be well taken up and 
supported. Perhaps in a remote future these 
family records may do something towards secur- 
ing such a careful breeding of human beings 
as Socrates introduces into the Republic; but 
with our present ignorance it is no doubt likely 
that a despot trying, with the best intentions, 
to match human beings together would do the 
race more harm than good. It must be hoped 
that those who fill up these registers will take 
pains; and greater care will probably come, 
along with greater intelligence, after a few 
entries have been made. We can hardly hope 
that people will be quite candid—in recording, 
for instance, that they had “ insufficiency of 
means during early married life,” and that the 
children consequently ‘‘ suffered from want of 
nourishment.” Still, filling the register is 
voluntary, and candour is a Tote. 


Transit Tables for 1884. By Latimer Clark. 
(Spon.) These tables give the Greenwich mean 
time of the transit of the sun, and of certain 
stars, for every day in the year, and will enable 
anyone to obtain accurate time by means of the 
transit instrument, without any calculation 
whatever. They are computed from the 
‘*Nautical Almanac” by the conversion of 
sidereal into mean time, and the times are given 
to hundredths of a second for the convenience 
of astronomers who may desire to spare them- 
selves the trouble of computation. By their use 
observers may obtain the mean time of transit 
of more than twenty stars for every evening in 
the year, and a few high southern stars are in- 
cluded for the benefit of residents in the Southern 
hemisphere. It isa very handy little book, and, 
though primarily intended for use in England, 
will be found equally serviceable to persons 
living in remote or isolated stations in any part 
of the world. 


Memorials of John Flint South. By C. L. 
Feltoe. ’ ohn Murray.) Mr. South was a dis- 
tinguished surgeon who more than thirty years 
ago reached the highest honours of his pro- 
fession. The interest of his life, as recorded 
here, was strictly and even narrowly profes- 
sional; and he earns remembrance mainly for 
the good example he set, by his translation of 
Chelius, of enlarging the horizon of English 
surgery. The editor of these modest memorials, 
while he does full justice to his subject as a 
good man and scientific surgeon, wisely allots 
most of his space to a fragment of autobio- 
graphy which gives a vivid picture of student 
life in the first quarter of this century, with 
lively reminiscences of many of Mr. South’s 
teachers and contemporaries, Abernethy, Astle 
Cooper, and others whose names are sti 
reverenced in the wards and museums of our 
hospitals. 

Germs, Dust, and Disease. By Andrew Smart. 
(Edinburgh : Macniven & Wallace.) This 
handsome little volume contains two lectures 
delivered before a popular audience. The first 
deals with preventible diseases of the zymotic 
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class ; the second with the pernicious effect of 
certain industrial pursuits on the health of the 
workers, The well-known facts under each of 
these heads are presented in clear and forcible 
language, which will enlighten the ignorance, if 
it fail to alter the practice, of those responsible 
for the evils which it is the author’s object to 
denounce. 


The Book of Health, edited by Mr. Malcolm 
Morris (Cassells), is likely to be useful, not 
only to the general public for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to the medical 
profession, which will recognise among its 
contributors names of well-known authority. 
The articles are generally sensible and clear, 
the advice sound and detailed ; the Index is full. 
Dr. Hermann Weber’s essay upon ‘‘ Climate and 
Health Resorts” is a model of conciseness and 
thoroughness, 


Dr. B. W. RicHarpson has written T'he Field 
of Disease (Macmillan) for ‘‘the intelligent read- 
ing public,” whose tastes he has long studied, 
and educated, we hope, up to the point of 
reading this pretentious essay, which is most 
certainly neither scientific nor, in the ordinary 
sense, popular. 


Fourth Report on the Migration of Birds. 
The committee appointed by the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
have issued another Report, but do not seem 
to draw any nearer to the mystery of bird- 
migration. Perhaps it is too soon to ask 
them to generalise. The collection of statistics 
on the different birds which passed our light- 
houses and lightships is full of interest to the 
naturalist. Mr. Cordeaux and Mr. J. A. H. 
Brown, to whom the greater portion of this 
Report is due, are to be congratulated on having 
made, out of what might easily degenerate into a 
long list of dry figures, a useful document for 
the ornithologist. The committee appear to have 
—— Mr. Darwin’s theory that birds origin- 
ally travelled north or east merely for food, 
and have continued to do so from habit during 
a long course of ages, even when valleys have 
become watercourses and wide plains vast 
seas. Mr. A. R. Wallace’s views, however, 
are just as reasonable, though neither succeeds 
in grappling with the prime difficulty—what 
instinct is—which is implied in both theories. 
The latter considers that migration is one of the 
means of getting rid of the enormous surplus 
of bird population, as only a small number, he 
thinks, survive out of the vast crowds which 
seek to pass from one region to another. In 
East Scotland we find, from this Report, that 
during the spring of 1882 swallows were 
arriving until after the middle of May, while from 
June onwards till autumn there were various, 
probably local, migrations. Herons, it seems, 
are at all times engaged in local migrations. 
At the Isle of May, on September 22, a single 
heron was scen ‘‘ screaming as if lost’? in the 
haze of acalm day. Itis easy to fancy what 
would have been said of this lonely bird in the 
days when witchcraft was a firm belief in Scot- 
land. Year after year it is found that birds 
follow the same lines of migration when 
reggae we or leaving our shores, Mr. 

itke, from Heligoland, calls attention to 
a vast swarm of the silver gamma moth 
(Plusia gamma), which drifted across that 
island from August 13 to 19, 1882, all 
travelling from east to west, and in number 
‘* millions like a snowstorm.” Those who re- 
member Mr. Darwin’s observations upon the 
destruction which a severe winter works among 
small birds will be interested in hearing that 
previous to the terrible winter of 1878 the 
chaffinch was the most common of small birds 
in Islay, but after that very rare indeed until 
on October 22, 1880, a flock of some thousands 
appeared, and since then they have again been 
abundant, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A BUDDHIST ‘‘ MORALITY.” 

Wark Rectory, Northumberland : March 28, 1884. 
The following short story, translated from 
Kumirajiva’s version of As’vaghosha’s sermons, 
is so striking in its point and character that 
I think perhaps you might be disposed to publish 
it in the AcADEMY. It provides, as I think, 
another instance of probable contact between 
East and West at the time when it was written. 
As’vaghosha was a follower of Kanishka, who 
lived, as now generally believed, about the 
middle of the second half of the first century 
A.D. If St. Thomas ever went to India at 
the call of Gondoferus (who flourished just 
before Kanishka), we might here find a possible 
explanation of many parallels in the sermons 

of As’vaghosha and the Christian doctrine. 
S. BEAL. 


AS’VAGHOSHA’S SERMONS, K. 10, P. 17 (TEXT). 


‘* Again, ‘ Whatever deeds men do, they will re- 
ceive the fruit thereof.’ 

‘*T heard some time ago the following story :— 
A certain poor man resolved with himself,— 
‘I ought to offer sacrifice to the gods, that my 
present store of wealth may be increased, and my 
possessions multiplied!’ Having thought thus 
with himself, he addressed his brother as follows :— 
‘You must be diligent in cultivating the ground, 
and working for the good of the house, so that no 
want be felt!’ Then, taking his brother to the 
field, he said, ‘In this place you are to sow 
millet, in this place rice, here you must sow 
corn, and here pulse!’ Having thus made arrange- 
ments, he went to offer up his sacrifices; he 
offered up flowers and incense in profusion, and, 
morning and evening, bowed down pesmi before 
{the gods he adored], and humb y craved some 
present advantage and increase of his worldly 
substance. At this time the divine spirit (whom 
he adored) thought thus:—-‘I must look into the 
previous history of this poor man to see whether, 
in his previous career, he has acquired merit by 
almsgiving, and so I may be enabled to grant 
his prayer for increase of wealth.’ Having 
looked into the man’s previous history, he 
found that he had never exercised the gift 
of charity, and so had no antecedent claim to 
the gratification of his wishes, and so he thought, 
‘This man, without any claim, still asks and prays 
that his wishes may be gratified, and that his cares 
may be lightened. I will now change myself and 
go to him, as he is engaged in sacrifice, under the 
form of his brother, and hold converse with him.’ 
On this, changing himself into his brother’s form, 
he went to the temple and stood beside him. Then 
his brother said, ‘ What are you doing here, instead 
of sowing the land?’ On which the brother (in 
his assumed form) answered, ‘I wished also to 
come to beg the gods to be propitious to me, and 
grant me food and raiment! and although T have 
not sown the seed, yet I doubt not the power of 
the god will produce fruit and increase!’ Then 
the brother, upbraiding the other, said, ‘ How can 
you expect the ground, without being sown, to 
produce fruit? Such a thing is impossible!’ and 
so he repeated the gétha— 

‘ Within the great sea-encompassed earth, 
And in every place alike, 
What fruit can be expected 
Where no seed is sown?’ 


At this time the brother addressed the other (in 
his assumed form) and said, ‘In all the world how 
can it be that the land produce fruit where no seed 
has been sown?’ Then the brother said, ‘True! 
without sowing there is no increase!’ At which 
time the Deva, re-assuming his heavenly appear- 
ance, said,— 
‘ Now, according to your own words, 

Without sowing there is no reaping ; 

If, in your previous life, there has been no charity, 

What fruit can you now expect ? 

Though now you endure self-afiliction, 

And deprive yourself to offer me offerings, 

And so afflict your body with a view to propitiate 

my goodness ! 

What is this but to trouble me with your services ! 

How can I grant you the increase 

And the prosperity you desire ? 





If you want to get wealth and treasure, 
Children and (rich) family connexion— 
Then learn to cleanse your body and mouth, 
And do worthy deeds of charity ! 
To expect to reap advantage [religious profit] 
without sowing, 
Is = if we expected the sun, and moon, and 
stars 
To shine] without illuminating the earth ; 
or as they brighten the earth, 
We know it is the result of works done before ! * 
Above the heavens and below 
We may draw this distinction in all cases, 
Much blessedness from much virtue ! 
Little blessedness from little virtue ! 
Know, then, throughout the world 
All things result from previous cause ; 
Charity brings increase ; 
Moral conduct results in birth in heaven ; 
But if there is no root [cause] of charity, 
Then happiness in consequence is scant, 
Wisdom and meditation bring deliverance [sal- 
vation]. 
These three (charity, wisdom, and meditation] 
alone bring reward ; 
The “‘ ten-powered lord ’”? [Buddha] speaks thus : 
** All things result from cause,’’ 
Trouble me not, therefore [with your prayers] ! 
Practise virtue ! 
Then you will reap beneficent fruit!’ ” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the meeting held last Monday in the 
rooms of the Royal Society in Burlington 
House, it was resolved to form a ‘‘ Society for 
the Biological Investigation of the Coasts of 
the United Kingdom;” and a provisional 
council was appointed, with Prof. Ray Lankester 
as secretary. The sum of at least £6,000 is 
required for the establishment of marine 
laboratories, and subscriptions are invited. 
The meeting was adjourned to May 30. 


Basu ASHTERTOSH MuJHARJI, who stood first 
in mathematics at the last B.A. examination of 
the Calcutta University, has been elected a 
fellow of the London Mathematical Society in 
consideration of his papers contributed to its 
Journal. 


In view of the recent discussion in the 
ACADEMY about “ the sea-blue bird of March,” 
it is not unworthy of record that two swallows 
were seen on Thursday of last week (March 27) 
as far north as Kelso, in Roxburghshire. 


A TRANSLATION of Rochet’s work on the 
natural proportions of both sexes, by Dr. 
Carter Blake, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox. 


Tue last number of the Proceedings of the 
Geologists’ Association is notable for containing 
an elaborate paper, by Mr. H. M. Klaassen, 
descriptive of the section which was recently 
exposed at the Park Hill railway cutting at 
Croydon. This cutting displa a far finer 
exposure of the Woolwich and Reading beds 
than had ever been seen before, and yielded to 
Mr. Klaassen’s indefatigable labours some re- 
markable fossils, including bones of a gigantic 
bird and an ulna of the rare Eocene mammal 
called Coryphodon, the latter of which has been 
described by Mr. E. T. Newton under the name 
of (. Croydonensis, The great engineering 
difficulties attending the Park Hill cutting 
render it probable that no similar work will 
again be undertaken. 

Mr. Lucien Carr, assistant curator of the 
Peabody Museum, in the Mounds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley historically considered (Cincinnati), 
contends (as we think, successfully) that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of an unknown 
race as builders of these mounds; that the con- 





* Probably regarding the sun, moon, and stars 
as dévas; shining thus, in proof of their former 
good deeds. 
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struction of the mounds themselves, and of all 
the remains found therein, are within the 
capabilities of the Red Indians of historic times, 
or of their immediate predecessors. One of the 
more elaborate—the mound of Circleville—was 
certainly built after contact with the whites. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


As readers of the ACADEMY know, Prof. Sayce 
has brought back with him from Egypt careful 
copies of a large number of Greek, Oypriocte, 
and Phoenician inscriptions. The Greek inscrip- 
tions (one of which is at least as old as the 
famous inscription at Abu Simbel) will probably 
be published in the Journal of the Hellenic 
Society; the Cypriote ones in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology ; while 
the Phoenician ones will be sent to Paris to 
appear in the next volume of M. Renan’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


Mr. E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN, Professor of 
Classics in the Mason College, Birmingham, is 
engaged upon an edition of the Mosteilaria of 
Plautus, 


Tue first part of the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for 1884 con- 
tains a paper by the Rev. W. Houghton on 
‘‘The Birds of the Assyrian Monuments,” which 
has also been issued independently by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons as a pamphlet of one hundred 
pages. Readers of the ACADEMY do not require 
to be told that Mr. Houghton combines, in a 
degree that has no parallel, the qualifica- 
tions of philologer and naturalist. Even those 
to whom the cuneiform characters are naught 
cannot fail to be interested by the numerous 
illustrations which the society always lavishes 
upon its publications. Such a work is a credit 
to English scholarship, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the author is a country 
clergyman, without ready access to libraries. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Sénart read a —— upon the 
oldest of the religious edicts of Asoka, which is 
preserved in three rock inscriptions—at Sasse- 
ram, Rupnath, and Bairat. The text of it was 
first published in 1877, and has given rise to 
much controversy. M. Sénart agrees with Prof. 
Biihler that it is a genuine edict of Asoka, and 
that it embodies Buddhist ideas; but he also 
agrees with Prof. Oldenberg, in opposition to 
Prof. Biihler, that the numbers “256” repre- 
sent, not a date reckoned from the death of 
Sakhya Muni, but the number of missionaries 
sentforth. The following is M. Sénart’s version 
of the entire text :— 


“Thus says the [king] dear to the devas. For two 
years and a half I was updsaka (lay Buddhist) and 
did not show great zeal; it is now a year since I 
have entered the satngha (monastic brotherhood). 
In that time the men who were the true gods of 
the Jambudvipa (i.e., the Brahmans) have been 
proved to be not true gods. Such has been the 
effect of my zeal, an effect that cannot be gained 
by power alone. The most lowly by showing zeal 
can win heaven, however high. That is the end 
which this teaching aims at—that all, lowly and 
great, should show zeal, that the heathen them- 
selves should be taught [by my proclamations], 
and that this zeal should be lasting. So will be 
wrought a [religious] advance, a great advance, an 
infinite advance. It is by missionaries that this 
teaching is done. Two hundred and fifty-six have 
gone forth as missionaries. Engrave these things 
upon the rocks ; and where there are pillars of stone 
engrave them there also.’’ 


THERE are at least two articles of interest in 
the April number of the Jndian Antiquary, 
which has already reached us. One is by Mr. 





K. T. Telang on the date of Sankarichirya, the 
reformer of Southern India. The writer argues, 
in reply to Prof. Max Miiller (who has adopted 
A.D. 788 in his India: What can it Teach us ?), 
that a great body of evidence combines to give 


the latter half of the sixth century. In the 
other paper the Rev. J. D. Bate discusses the 
burning of the Alexandrian library, and gives 
reasons for accepting the traditional theory 
that "Amrfii was responsible, as against the 
scepticism of Gibbon. 


THE Litterarisches Centralblatt of March 29 
has a review of Mr. Wharton’s Htyma Graeca. 
‘*The book should be very useful to those who 
are unable to study the subject themselves.” 


THE Philologische Rundschau of March 29 
contains a careful (and not very favourable) 
review of Prof. Jebb’s Oedipus Tyrannus, by the 
well-known critic Dr. Wecklein. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Hisrortcat Socrery.—(Zhursday, March 20.) 


Dr. Zerrri in the Chair.—Mr. C. J. Stone read a 
paper on ‘‘ Historical Suggestions in the Maha- 
bharata,’’ in which he contended that the internal 
evidence of the poem showed that it had been 
written before the development of Buddhism in 
India, under King Asoka, in the third century B.c., 
but that there were suggestions of archaic 
Buddhism in it. He asserted that, upon its testi- 
mony, we must recognise a very high and 
elaborate civilisation to have been in existence 
on the plains of the Upper Ganges and Jumna, in 
about the epoch of Pericles in Athens. He pro- 
duced quotations to show that, in architecture, 
arts, arms, sciences, and in love of the beauties of 
nature as well as of art, a refined civilisation was 
indicated. He also quoted passages in illustration 
of philosophical and religious culture. He adduced 
the frequent mention of treatises on various 
topics as testifying to a literary age ; while even in 
theatricals, elaborate cookery, and potent drinks 
a civilisation akin to our own was suggested. 


Royat Socrery or Lireraturs.—( Wednesday, 
March 26.) 

Josgeru Haynes, Esa., J.P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
C. H. E. Carmichael, foreign secretary, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Grotius and the Literary History of the 
Law of Nations,’’ in which he traced the con- 
nexion between the principal work of the great 
Dutch publicist, and the earlier and less-knowr 
writings on the subject by Gratian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Honoré Bouet, Christine de Pisan, and 
others. Mr. Carmichael then passed in review 
the relations between Gentili and Grotius, and 
called attention to the recent publications of 
M. Nys and of Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, and of 
Dr. Opzoomer, of Amsterdam, on Grotius and 
his principal predecessors. He also noticed some 
of the chief controversies in which Grotius took 
part, and their position at the present day in the 
accepted law of nations, showing how far the 
doctrines of Grotius have been rejected, and how 
far they have prevailed. 


Society or AntTiquarizes.—( Thursday, March 27.) 


A. W. Franks, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
St. John Hope read a paper on the plan of the 
cathedral built at Rochester by Bishop Gundulf 
after he pulled down Ethelbert’s church, which 
was too small and, besides, ruinous. The dis- 
covery of the foundations of walls in the under- 
croft has proved that the choir, which was of con- 
siderable length, had a square end, from which 
a rectangular chapel projected. A box of bones 
was found in the a sa ner perhaps the relics 
from some shrine.—There was also exhibited a 
bronze arm of Irish work, with an Irish inscrip- 
tion, dedicated to St. Lachtin. It has been 
engraved in Vetusta Monumenta. 





FINE ART. 


19TH CENTURY ART SOCIETY, CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES,— 
The SPRING EXHIBITION NOW OVEN from 10 to 6 Duily.—-LAST 
WEEK —FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, S<cs. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
end Ol hs), hand 1 Everyone about to purchase pictures 








5 ly framed. 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and C’ 
Guo. BEES, I] near Waterloo-bridge. 


bristmss presents.— 











Monuments de V Art antique. Par O. Rayet. 

Parts V. and YI. (Paris: Quantin.) 

Tue sixth part of M. Rayct’s Monuments has 
followed rapidly on the fifth, and would have 
been no less welcome but for the announce- 
ment that the series is now complete. Let us 
hope it will not be long before M. Rayet and 
his most praiseworthy publisher may see an 
opportunity of continuing a work of so much 
interest and value. 

In part yi. the Caryatid of the Erechtheum 
and the sculptured drum of a column from 
Ephesus rival cach other in the beauty with 
which they are reproduced, not that as ex- 
amples of sculpture they can compare for a 
moment. It so happens, however, that the 
artificial process of reproduction has lent 
itself with more advantage to the inferior of 
the two works—that is, to the Ephesian drum. 
For who can agree with M. Rayet that in 
presence of it ‘one might forget that a cen- 
tury separates it from the frieze of the Par- 
thenon”? The difficulty is to understand 
how a century could have sufficed to produce 
so marked a degradation. On the other hand, 
we do not share the difficulty he finds with 
regard to the plinths which supported the 
sculptured columns in the temple of Diana 
(several large pieces of which may be seen in 
the British Museum); they are sculptured 
like the lowest drums of the columns. If M. 
Rayet had been acquainted with the Memoirs 
in which Mr. Fergusson has proved this, he 
would hardly have been so unfair as to ascribe 
to his influence an objectionable notion of Mr. 
Wood’s. As to the subject sculptured on the 
drum here in question—the story of Alkestis— 
he is right so far in giving to Prof. Robert the 
praise of having published an ample explana- 
tion of it; at the same time, he will find in 
Robert’s notes an acknowledgment of the fact 
that this particular explanation had long been 
published and accepted in this country. But 
we turn gladly to the more genial atmosphere 
that surrounds the Caryatid of the Erechtheum, 
beautiful in the original marble, excellent as 
a reproduction, and treated of with a literary 
skill in which critical judgment and fine 
enthusiasm are evenly balanced, not altogether 
without a touch of that hostility to things as 
they are which M. Rayet has shown before 
on occasion. He does well to be warmed by 
his recollection of the porch of the Caryatides ; 
and for the glowing language in which he 
recalls his impressions he may reckon on the 
delight of many, it is to be hoped, besides 
those who know the acropolis of Athens. 

Part v. is perhaps the richest of the whole 
series. That key-stone of archaic art, the 
Harpy tomb in the British Museum, is allowed 
four separate plates, and receives a very ample 
commentary from M. Rayet, his manner, 
usually trenchant enough when he secs cause, 
being here mitigated by a sense of admiration, 
which everyone will approve, for the author 
of a theory which he finds it necessary to 
combat. We refer to the theory of Prof. E. 
Curtius. So also in the commentary on the 
Demeter of Knidos it is pleasant to find a very 
genial acknowledgment of the position and 
authority of Prof. Brunn. We mention these 
things specially because sometimes it would 
seem as if M. Rayct were urged by national 
antipathy in his remarks. One of the most 
successful of M. Rayct’s reproductions from 
the British Museum is that of the large 
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bronze head of Aphrodite, as he quite rightly, 
we think, insists on calling her. That it is 
a work of the school of Praxiteles may be 
accepted for the present. 

In his undertaking M. Rayet has obtained 
valuable assistance from MM. Collignon and 
Martha. In part v. M. Collignon states fairly 
and clearly the whole case as regards the 
bronze satyr from Patras now in the British 
Museum, with its claim to be copied from a 
work of Myron; while, again, in part vi. he 
describes with just appreciation the marble 
head of Zeus ons Milo. M. Martha, in 
part vi., deals with the archaic stele in Naples 
and the statue of Augustus in the Vatican, 
treating both as satisfactorily as it is pos- 
sible to treat them when detached, as they 
are here, from the general context of the 
history of sculpture. In M. Rayet’s plan the 
various subjects reproduced and discussed 
follow each other in no historical order. Each 
stands alone and complete in itself. The whole 
work is, therefore, a large book of reference 
where students may find a considerable 
number of the principal ancient sculptures 
presented to him with so much artistic and 
literary skill that he may regard it as an 
invaluable possession. A. 8S. Murray. 








MEMLINC’S ALTAR-PIECE 
LUEBECK. 
Hans Memlinc und dessen Altarschrein im Dom 
zu Liibeck. Von Dr. Theodor Gaedertz. 
(Leipzig : Engelmann. ) 


THE polyptych or altar-piece with double wings 
which forms the subject of the present notice 
is preserved in the old cathedral of Liibeck, 
and is fairly well known in this country owing 
to the chromo-lithographic reproductions of it 
published by the Arundel Society. The chapel 
for which it was painted was formerly the 
chantry of the Greverade family, and was 
founded in 1493 by Adolphus and Henry 
Greverade, sons of a burgher and merchant 
of Liibeck. Adolphus was a priest, who, it 
appears, became a canon of the cathedral in 
1497, but continued as before to reside chiefly at 
the University of Louvain. His brother Henry 
was a merchant, and lived partly at Bruges, 
partly at Liibeck. No document has as yet been 
found to prove the origin of the picture, which, 
when mentioned, is designated as de schone tafele, 
but it was probably a joint gift of the two 
brothers. Henry died suddenly in 1500 at 
Viterbo, and was buried at Rome; Adolphus 
at Louvain in 1501. The latter by his will 
endowed a chaplaincy which he had instituted 
at the altar of the family chantry under the 
title of the Holy Cross, Saints John the Bap- 
tist, Jerome, Blaise, and Giles. 

The altar-piece when open displays the entire 
history of the Passion of our Lord, the cen- 
tral panel being devoted to the dread scene 
enacted on Calvary, while the carriage of the 
cross and the entombment occupy the fore- 
ground on the inside of the inner wings, the 
other scenes being depicted in miniature in the 
landscape background. Full-length figures of 
the four saints above mentioned occupy the 
outer sides of these wings and the inside of the 
shutters, on the exterior of which is the Annun- 
ciation in monochrome. In size this is Memlinc’s 
most important work ; it is also his latest known 
production. Waagen said that it shows him 
‘‘in his great perfection,” while Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle pronounce it to be a 
work ‘‘of marked inferiority.” Having very 
carefully examined this altar-piece last June, 
I must say that the inner panels exhibit a 
marked decadence in feeling which at first 
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made me doubt their being by Memlinc. His 
other works had led me to believe that he had 
escaped the pernicious influence of the Renais- 
sance ; but here, alas! it is only too apparent, for 
in close proximity to the most sacred scenesare in- 
troduced vulgar trivialities, such as the boy teas- 
ing a monkey seated behind a soldier on horse- 
back on Calvary, or the dog and the frog in front 
of our Lord as he is carrying his cross thither. 
A detailed study of the whole has convinced me 
that there can be no doubt that the entire work 
is his composition, and I altogether disagree 
with Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s strange remark 
that this double-winged triptych suggests more 
reminiscences of Van der Weyden than any other 
that Memlinc ever composed : the exact reverse 
would, I think, be nearer the truth. The 
execution, however, of the three principal 
panels is so unequal that I am inclined to think 
it was in part carried out by his pupils. 

Dr. Gaedertz’ monograph—the only one, I 
believe, upon this altar-piece—will be most 
welcome to all lovers of the early Netherlandish 
school. His carefully written description of the 
pictures is accompanied by a plan showing the 
general arrangement of the subjects, and is 
preceded by a notice of the Greverade family. 

W. H. JAMEs WEALE. 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tuts year the Society of British Artists gives 
us a better exhibition than it has sometimes 
done. Nobody expects the walls of five rooms 
to be covered with works of genius, but the 
proportion of fair things to bad is greater than 
it has often been. If the poetry of Mr. Wool- 
mer is as sensational as heretofore, that of 
Mr. Edwin Ellis, in his painting, is somewhat 
less violent. Mr. Ellis’s ‘‘In Fold” is, in 
short, an impressive picture. Mr. Leslie 
Thomson is a contributor of refined and 
artistic, if somewhat tentative, landscape work, 
and Mr. G. 8. Walters realises more, but in 
ways that many may account less modern. Mr, 
Wyke Bayliss sends at least one drawing in his 
freer and better manner. This is an interior in 
the cathedral of Rouen, and is a _ beautiful 
study of the richest Gothic architecture under 
an effect of potent light. Mr. Bayliss is an 
artist in whom we have not hesitated to 
remark certain faults or deficiencies that mar 
the triumph of his labour; but it is desirable 
to recognise that as a pictorial student of 
Gothic architecture he stands somewhat alone 
as the successor of Roberts and Prout, and he 
has indeed, both in his aims and in his achieve- 
ments, characteristics which we can discover 
in the works of neither of these earlier masters. 
At the Society of British Artists he is, however, 
represented less liberally than is usual, much 
of his most recent work having gone with his 
earlier to the show that is only just closing at 
the Messrs. Dowdeswells’. 

The best pictures in Suffolk Street are 
generally to be found among the figure pieces. 
Of these perhaps only Mr. Arthur Hill’s 
subtly wrought ‘‘ Shell” combines a reasonable 
share of idealisation with a large measure of 
realistic study. It is beautiful, and even 
distinguished, in colour and in line. Mr. 
Gordon’s “‘ Lauretta” and ‘Fair Florist” are 
less refined, though it may be—to a large 
public—more immediately impressive work. 
The ‘‘ Haymaker,” by Mr. Fred Brown, is the 
contribution of an artist whose picture of 
girls dancing at a London street corner to the 
tunes of an American organ was much and 
justly commended by unprejudiced observers 
at the last Royal Academy. It was an un- 
wonted exhibition of healthy and vigorous 
art. Now, we do not say that his ‘‘ Hay- 
maker” is less healthy, but we say that it is 
more derived, if not precisely more imitative. 





It recalls a little too closely the methods of M. 
Bastien Lepage, not to speak of those of that 
extremely promising young English painter, 
Mr. Clausen. The simplicity of the peasant— 
who has likewise a measure of sturdiness—is, of 
course, a relief after the too numerous idealisa- 
tions of rustic and pastoral life with which the 
galleries were flooded when these things were in 
the taste of a past generation. But in the 
country—outside the art of M. Bastien Lepage 
—it is not true that ‘‘a common grayness 
silvers everything ;” so that about the scheme 
of colour and tone which Mr. Brown has adopted 
there is a measure of conventionality. Now 
Mr. John Burr’s “ Politician” is a study of a 
single figure of unquestioned reality. As has fre- 
quently been the case with a besten work, 
from the days of Wilkie to those of Erskine 
Nicol, it aims at the presentation of a shrewd 
humour ; but the humour is well removed from 
the region of caricature, and the study of char- 
acter is as true as it is entertaining. Mr. 
Ludovici’s pictures are generally among the 
features of the gallery. His ‘‘ Invitation to the 
Valse” is a bold enough grappling with the 
prosaic incident of an evening party at a house 
where most people would seem to be pretentious, 
and few would seem to be attractive; but, in 
his ‘‘ Fantasia in White,” the note of refine- 
ment is no longer lacking. Some elegance of 
formandsome grace of design confer interest upon 
a canvas from which the fascination of glowing 
hues has been evowedly withheld. 








THE DENT PRINT SALE. 


THE sale of the large and, in some respects, very 
important cabinet of prints amassed by the late 
Mr. St. John Dent began at Sotheby’s on 
Friday last, and has continued all the week. It 
has been attended throughout its course by a fair 
number of connoisseurs—both private collectors 
and English and foreign dealers. More than 
eleven hundred lots have been comprised in the 
sale. The interest of the occasion has greatly 
varied with the different days. Saturday has 
been the great day. Then were sold some of 
the rarest of the Italian prints for which the 
collection has been renowned. Chief of these 
was Botticelli’s original engraving, ‘‘The As- 
sumption of the Virgin,” which is not only of 
extraordinary scarcity, but which was, in the 
present instance of it, of excellent condition. 
The great print was, indeed, intact, and rich and 
brilliant in impression. Very few impressions 
are known of it, though it does fortunately 
happen to be possessed by the greater public 
museums. That is to say, it is not absent from 
the cabinets of the British Museum, of the 
Paris Bibliothéque nationale, and of the Berlin 
Museum. An impression, also, that was in the 
Durazzo Collection was sold from that cabinet 
at Stuttgart into that of one of the Rothschilds 
of Paris eight years ago. The price was then 
about £420. But, last week, that price has 
been—as was, indeed, anticipated—much 
surpassed. M. Thibaudeau and M. Clément 
were on Saturday the competing bidders, and 
it is now hardly concealed that they were 
acting respectively for two of the most eminent 
of European collectors—Mr. Malcolm of Pol- 
talloch and M. Dutuit. The prize fell to M. 
Thibaudeau’s bid of? £860. As a composition it 
is remarked that the work differs extremely 
from that painted picture by the same master 
—Sandro Botticelli—which passed from the 
Hamilton Collection into our own National 
Gallery. A print which had been a good deal 
counted on by those who placed implicit reliance 
on the Catalogue or on the judgment of Mr. 
Dent was received as adisappointment. It had 
been announced as an early impression of & 
work by Gian Antonio da Brescia. It fetched 
only £1 12s. Doubtless fifty times as much 
had been expected for it. Luang the other 
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and more notable Italian prints was the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Music Party ” by Domenico Campagnola, 
which owes much to the master with whom its 
name is associated, and something probably to 
the genius of Giorgione. The impression in 
Mr. St. John Dent’s cabinet was bought for 
£42 by M. Danlos, the Parisian dealer. 

On Monday the Diirers—a very fine collec- 
tion indeed—were parted with, but, though they 
comprised many things of intellectual interest, 
there was no rarity of the nature of the Botti- 
celli we have mentioned above. Since then the 
Rembrandts have been sold. The mention of 
them brings us to one of the weak points in the 
collection, which has indeed elsewhere been de- 
scribed, not unjustly, as of a somewhat old- 
fashioned though of a rich kind. For in his 
Rembrandts, for example, Mr. St. John Dent 
was notably deficient. He appears to have 
revelled in these sacred subjects which—with a 
few exceptions—can hardly be deemed worthy 
to be the prime favourites of the collector of 
to-day. He had almost no Rembrandt por- 
traits except a short series of Rembrandt’s por- 
traits of himself from youth to mature age. Of 
course these are interesting. They include one or 
two of the master’s finer works ; but not to have 
the elder Haaring, the Lutma in the first state, 
and the Clément de Jonghe in the first state is 
indeed to abandon the pretensicn of possessing 
a Rembrandt collection of extraordinary interest 
from the point of view of its completeness. 
Moreover, Rembrandt’s landscape art was 
represented only by one great print, ‘‘The 
Three Trees.””> Where, one may ask, was the 
“Cottage with White Palings,” the ‘‘ Cottage 
and Dutch Hay-Barn,” and ‘‘ Rembrandt’s 
Mill,” not to speak of yet greater rarities? A 
weak point in the St. John Dent Collection—we 
speak always with reference to its admitted 
fame—was the absence of governing taste in the 
selection of the examples of some of the greatest 
masters. Though the curious choice among the 
etchings of Rembrandt affords the most con- 
spicuous instance of this, the same thing is 
noticeable with the Hollars, and even with the 
Lukas van Leydens to some extent. Again, of 
the earlier English masters of line-engraving 
there was a most inadequate representation, 
and no attempt was made to represent at all the 
later masters. This last omission, however, 
one can understand. It is difficult for the 
largest collection to be all-comprehensive. But 
the singular deficiencies in the representation of 
the masters of old standing have at least to be 
borne in mind if we would think of this collec- 
tion with impartiality. It is true that Mr. St. 
John Dent appears to have moved upon some- 
what old-fashioned lines. Still, there are 
points in which his collection will remain 
memorable. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT SAN, 
Malagny, near Geneva: March 26, 1884. 


Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE is now actively engaged 
in excavating the immense field of ruins at San. 
Owing to his energy and to the practice in 
managing Arabs which he got at the Pyra- 
mids, he has overcome in a remarkably short 
time the great material difficulties of settling in 
the most dreary and desolate place in Egypt, 
and of gathering a sufficient number of work- 
men in a marshy desert far away from any 
place of importance. We may now hope 
for a rich harvest of inscriptions. The monu- 
ments will very likely be in a bad condi- 
tion. There is no place in Egypt where 
destruction has been so complete and so un- 
merciful as at Sin. It is difficult to conceive 
the amount of time and labour that has been 
spent on breaking to pieces an edifice made of 
enormous blocks of red granite which its 





founders seem to have erected for an endless 
duration. 

Mariette covered up again several of the 
monuments which he had found, in order to 
preserve them from the destructive effect of 
rain. Mr. Petrie has already come across one of 
them—the inscription of Tirhakah; he will no 
doubt find the famous tablet of the year 400, 
of which we know only the upper half. It 
would be most desirable to have the end of this 
important inscription. As Mr. Petrie rightly 
observes, Sin is remarkable for the great 
amount of substitution, appropriation, and 
regal thieving that went on in its temple. 
There are some statues where four kings have 
inscribed their names without taking the trouble 
to erase those of their predecessors. It is 
very likely that the first in date of the usurpers 
were the Hyksos. After having been at Sin, and 
looked at the monuments on the spot, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that the so-called Hyksos 
monuments are much older than the forei 
invaders, and must be attributed to the XIIIth 
or even to the XIIth Dynasty. On the other 
hand, the inscription of Pepi of the VIth 
Dynasty is certainly a restoration of later date. 
It is possible that there was a small sanctuary at 
Tanis at this early epoch, but the real founders 
of Tanis must have been the Amenemhas and 
Userteseus, whom Manetho calls Diospolites, 
Thebans (XIIth Dynasty). We do not know 
the end of the XIIIth Dynasty, which followed. 
It disappears in the great gap of the Hyksos 
period, which the excavations at Sin may 
possibly help to fill up. 

The monuments referring to those dynasties 
will be specially interesting. A small fragment 
with a name is sometimes of greater value 
than a fine statue. In this respect Mr. Petrie 
has already made an interesting discovery. It 
is a fragment of a statue belonging to the 
XITIth Dynasty, the inscription of which records 
that the royal son Nehsi (the Negro) erected a 
monument to Set, the lord of Roahu. Set or 
Baal is well known as the god of the Aegypto- 
Semitic population of the Delta. Roahu is the 
name of a region; it means the opening, the 
entrance, of the cultivated fields. It seems to 
indicate that at that time Tanis was a border- 
land, and that the cultivation did not extend 
farther. As for the royal son, the Negro, we 
must consider the words ‘‘ royal son”’ as a mere 
title. The name Nehsi has the determinative 
of foreigners, and it is curious that a Negro 
should so early have attained such a high 
dignity. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to hear that a memorial is being 
signed, addressed to Mr. Gladstone, praying 
that, if the Blenheim collection of pictures be 
sold, money may not be wanting to secure at 
least the masterpieces for the National Gallery. 


THE article on ‘‘ The State of Art in France,” 
to which the place of honour is given in Black- 
wood’s this month, and which has at least as 
much to do with politics as with art, is written 
by Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson. 


THE Council of the Hellenic Society voted 
£50 last week towards the expenses of Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay’s archaeological exploration in 
Asia Minor. The Geographical Society had 
previously granted £100, and another £100 has 
been raised by private subscription. 


Mr. Austin Doxsson has in preparation a 
volume on Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, which 
will be abundantly illustrated. 


Mr. Joun ASHTON, coming down in his 
history of English satire to more recent times, 
has nearly ready a work on English Caricatures 
on Napoleon I. It will be in two volumes, with 





a 


more than one hundred illustrations from the 
originals, 

WE understand that the valuable series of 
royal amulets catalogued in Mr. Loftie’s Essay 
of Scarabs will be put up to auction en 
bloc during the coming season. It would be 
deplorable if this fine collection (as important 
to students of Egyptian archaeology as is a 
collection of coins and medals to students of 
classical history and ~ should be allowed, like 
so much else that is old and precious, to pass 
into the hands of a foreign buyer. Is it quite 


idle to hope that it may be purchased by one 
of the universities ? 7 


A COLLECTION of choice prints, consisting 
principally of examples lent by Mr. Tuer to 
the recent Bartolozzi Exhibition, will be sold 
shortly by Messrs. Christie. 


ACCORDING to the last issue of the Chronique 
des Arts, the Maspero Fund in Paris amounts to 
20,000 frs. (£800). Oddly enough, the French 
are enquiring to what purposes the money thus 
subscribed will be applied—a question they 
might answer for themselves by carefully read- 
ing Prof. Maspero’s own letter, and by com- 
paring it with his interesting statement read 
before the Académie des Inscriptions on 
September 7 of last year, and afterwards pub- 
lished in the October number of the Revue 
archéologique. 


Our Paris correspondent writes : 
‘* Last week a dinner was given to M. Th. Ribot by 
a group of critics, painters, and amateurs of good 
painting. M. Bardoux, a former Minister, sketched 
the modest life of the artist; M. Kaempfen, Director 
of Fine Arts, spoke of his originality and talent ; 
and“M. Fourcaud, the distinguished critic, con- 
gratulated him on his independence and on his 
fidelity to the principles he has made his own. M. 
Th. Ribot replied: ‘Je bois 4 l’art, puis A l'art que 
j'aime, 4 lVart de nos maitres—Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, Courbet et Manet.’ A medal is to be 
struck in commemoration of the banquet, in which 


all the painters and critics attached to the new 
school took part.”’ 


Tue Société internationale de Peintres et 
Sculpteurs opened its second exhibition at Paris 
on Tuesday, April 1. 


TuE Société de Art ancien en Belgique has 
been established for the purpose of repro- 
ducing, by chromo-lithography and the different 
phototypic processes, works of art either of 
Belgian origin or actually in Belgian museums 
or collections. The first issue for the year 
1883-84 consists of seven plates of folio size, 
accompanied by a brief descriptive text. The 
phototypes executed at Dresden are excellent of 
their kind. The objects reproduced are the well- 
known ivory plaque of the end of the ninth 
century on the Book of Gospels at Tongres; 
another, almost as fine, belonging to the cathe- 
dral of Liége, which represents the three miracu- 
lous restorations to life wrought by our Saviour 
and summed up by St. Augustine as ‘‘ mors in 
domo, mors in porta et mors in sepulchro;” 
a fine silver statuette of St. Blaise at the cathe- 
dral of Namur; and a ewer and basin of the 
sixteenth century. Two of the chromo-litho- 
graphs reproduce two very remarkable em- 
broidered girdle-purses of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, preserved in the church of 
Tongres; another, a selection of nineteen speci- 
mens of jewellery, brooches, rings, and pins of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries found in 
the Frankish tombs in the province of Namur, 
and now forming part of the admirably arranged 
collection in the museum of Namur. If this 
new society continues as it has begun—and 
the names of those who form its council are as 
good a guarantee as one could wish for—it will 
be of great service to archacologists. We see 
that the number of copies printed will be strictly 
limited to 300, 
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THE STAGE. 


WE regret very much to record the death of 
the distinguished actress known as Miss Marie 
Litton. It occurred this week at her house at 
Brompton. Miss Litton was hardly yet middle- 
aged. She was almost a young woman, and 
had been known on the stage for only about 
fifteen years. Miss Litton played modern 
comedy with brightness and distinction. Her 
sense of humour and satire was keen ; the 
delicacy of her perceptions found its reflection in 
the refinement of her method. In many of the 
creations of modern comedy at the Court, in 
Sloane Square, her utility and charm were 
recognised, and at length—during a_ brief 
management of the Imperial Theatre, by the 
Westminster Aquarium—it not only pleased, 
but caused a delighted surprise. That was by 
her performance of Rosalind, which was repeated 
very many nights. The whole revival was un- 
doubtedly done with intelligence, but it was the 
Rosalind that drew. Little support was afforded 
by scenery which had been arranged on the 
supposition that the performance could not 
endure fora fortnight. There were some other 
good players, but no “‘ stars.” But the Rosalind 
was a distinct and legitimate success. That was 
about fouror five yearsago. It is lamentable that 
somehow or other, Miss Litton did not do 
very much afterwards. She went, of course, 
into the provinces—whither an actor goes when 
as yet he has not succeeded, and whither he goes 
again when he has succeeded very much. From 
time to time, however, Miss Litton was seen in 
London, the most favourable occasions being 
those revivals of old comedy which were under- 
taken at the Gaiety to display her art. We 
saw her there with great pleasure as Peggy in 
‘*The Country Girl”—that is, in Garrick’s 
very harmless adaptation of a piece which 
co uld not be suffered in the condition in which 
it left the hands of the elder dramatist. Miss 
Litton played then with equal spirit and dis- 
cretion. Her Peggy was really simple and 
really piquante. Later, the lady fell into ill- 
health, and it seemed that her chance was over. 
In private life she was greatly liked, nor can 
there be any question that we have lost an 
actress of very penetrating intelligence and of 
some personal charm. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
TuE Henry Leslie Choir gave their first con- 
cert this season at St. James’s Hall last Thurs- 
day week. The chief feature of the programune 
was Spohr’s Mass in C (for two five-part choirs 


and five solo voices). It was written about 
sixty years ago, and performed under the com- 
poser’s direction at Cassel in 1827. There is no 
record of any subsequent performance of the 
work. Spohr speaks about the difficulties of 
the music, which form no obstacle to choirs of 
the present day ; the rehearsals, indeed, he says, 
‘taught me to avoid too great abundance of 
modulationg,”’ but the lesson learnt must have 
Leen soon forgotten, for the composer never 
departed from the ‘‘chromatic” way. The 
music is melodious and interesting, and the part 
and fugal writing smooth and skilful; while 
the two choirs alternate and blend in a very 
effective manner. If not a composition of 
marked originality, it is, at any rate, free from 
dryness, and we find throughout it a spirit of 
great earnestness. The Mass was admirably 
sung under Mr. Randegger’s direction ; it had 
evidently been carefully rehearsed, and the few 
bass notes struck on the pianoforte to sustain 
the choir had a disagreeable effect, and might, 
we think, easily have been dispensed with. 
The solo vocalists were Miss W. Payne, Mrs. I. 
Ware, Miss J. Russell, and Messrs. Guy and 
Lucas Williams. The programme ineluded 





madrigals, part-songs (including a new one 

composed expressly for the choir by F. Berger), 

song, and pianoforte solos by Miss Maggie 
ey. 

Mdme. Schumann played on Saturday and 
Monday at the Popular Concerts. On Saturday 
her solos were Brahms’ ?hapsodie in G minor 
and Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor. We were surprised to hear her take 
the ornament on the second note of the fugue 
theme as a Pralltriller instead of a Mordent, 
and wonder on whose authority she made this 
change. She also took part with Sig. Piatti 
in Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D (op. 58); and 
her playing in the two middle movements was 

articularly fine. The programme included 
Schubert's Quartett in D minor and Beethoven’s 
Sonata for piano and violin in G (op. 30, No. 3), 
performed by Herr Joachim and Miss A. Miller, 
a promising pianist. 

On Monday evening the programme was one 
of exceptional interest. First came Beethoven’s 
great Quartett in C sharp minor, a tone-poem 
as wonderful as it is long. The performance, 
with Herr Joachim as leader, was perfect. 
Mdme. Schumann played the ‘‘ Waldstein” 
Sonata. In the first movement the pianist 
did not seem quite at her ease; but the rest of 
the work was given with extraordinary finish, 
delicacy, and power. The public was delighted, 
but not satisfied, and so the pianist returned 
and played, as she alone can play it, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Traumeswirren.” The concluding 
piece was not a short one, as it should have 
been, considering the length of the programme, 
but a long and elaborate Pianoforte Trio in 
F minor (op. 65) by Dvorik—the one, in fact, 
recently noticed in the ACADEMY. It was played 
at Mr. Beringer’s residence at a reception given 
to the composer, and we then suggested that it 
should be brought to a hearing at the Popular 
Concerts as speedily as possible. It is a work of 
immense interest. Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms exert a strong but healthy influence 
over Dvorak; he has, however, much to 
say on his own account, and, like Schubert, 
sometimes a little too much. From what we 
have recently remarked of his other composi- 
tions, it will be seen that we regard him as 
one of the musical lights of the age; and this 
Trio, one of his latest works, is at the same 
time one of the most striking and original. The 
programme-book gave an admirable analysis of 
the first two movements, but reserved for a 
future occasion the description of the last two. 
Yet, the work being unfamiliar and difficult to 
follow, this was the time when explanations 
were most needed. The Trio was admirably 
interpreted by Herr Joachim, Sig. Piatti, and 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. Miss Santley was the 
vocalist, and sang some graceful and effective 
songs by Cowen, and Gounod’s ‘‘O, that we 
two were maying.”’ 

Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solennis”’ in D was given 
last Wednesday evening by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society. For a long time Mr. 
Barnby has been preparing for this perform- 
ance, and the choir certainly did justice to 
themselves and to their excellent conductor. 
Beethoven’s colossal work has been given 
several times in London within the last two 
or three years, but never before with such 
an imposing chorus. They attacked the 
tremendous difficulties bravely; and, if they 
did not completely conquer them, the composer 
is alone to blame for writing with such total 
disregard of the capabilities of the human voice. 
The solo singers were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and F. King ; 
and Dr. Stainer presided at the organ. Sir 
A. Sullivan’s ‘‘In Memoriam” and the Dead 
March in ‘‘Saul” were performed as an ex- 

ression of sympathy with the recent great 
oss sustained by the Queen. There was a 
large audience. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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Now ready, with Two Portraits, 2 vols., Demy 8vo, 36s. 


FREDERICK DE N MAURICE, 
CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. 
Edited by his Son, FREDERIOK MAURIOE. 
“The book is quite a unique piece of biography. 
This deeply interesting book.”’—Spectator. 
DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON 
OUR CHANCELLOR 
A . 
SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
BY MORITZ BUSCH. 

Translated from the German b: 
WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
Author of “ William I., German Emperor,” “The 
Battle of Berlin,” &c. 2 -vols., Crown 8vo, 18s. 

_“ A profoundly Sotepenting book. . . . Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston has most admirably clothed the Doctor’s book 

in an English dress.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 























TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volumes. 
Now ready, Part Il., SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY, Secs. I.—VIIL., 12s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY and PATHOGENESIS. By Pro- 
fessor ERNST ZIEGLER, of Tiibingen. ns- 
lated and Edited for English Students by 
DONALD MACALISTER .A., M.B., B.Sc.‘ 
F.R.C.P., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Illustrations. S8vo. 
Part I. GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 12s. 6d. 
Part II. SPECIAL PaTHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sccs. 
I.—VIII. 12s. 6d. 
Now ready Vol. III., Part II., Profs. ROSCOE and 
SCHORLEMMER’S TREATISE on CHEMISTRY 


TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By 
H. E. ROSCOE, F.B.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER 
F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in the Victoria 
University, the Owens College, Manchester. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and Il. INorGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. I. The 
Non-Metallic Elements. 2i1s.—Vol. II., Part I. Metals. 
18s.—Vol. II., Part II. Metals. 18s. 
Vol. III. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 2 parts, 21s. each. 


ARcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 

BOOK IV. of the MEDITATIONS. A Revised 
Text, with Translation and Commentary and an 
Appendix on the Relations of the Emperor with 
Cornelius Fronto, by HASTINGS CROSSLEY, 
M.A., Hon. D. Lit., Queen’s University, sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, fessor of 
Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 6s. 
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APRIL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
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. (Conelusion.) 
COLLEGE under JAMES I. and 
CHARLES I. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 


{UGH CONWAY, the Author of ‘‘Catiep Back,”’ 
contributes a Short Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Price SLXPENCE; by ‘atisn 
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i. THE LIZARD LIGHTS by NIGHT. From a 
Drawing by C. NAPIER . (Frontispiece.) 

2. HANGES at CHARING CROSS. By AUSTIN 

Dosson. With Illustrations. 

UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 

CORNWALL. (To be continued.) By the AUTHOR 

of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With Illus- 

trations by C. NAPIER HEmy. 

. NNHE BELFRY of BRUGES. By Rose G. KINGs- 
LEY. With Illustrations. 

. A HERALD of SPRING: a Poem. By WALTER 
CRANE. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 
Engraved in Facsimile. 

, UL VARGAS: a Mystery. By HugH Conway. 


5 ee a Poem. By H.A.H. 


q How I BECAME a WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
By ARCHIBALD FoRBEsS. 
. IN HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. XIV. 
XV. (To be continued.) By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
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below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank its charge, the custod: 
Deeds, wait and other Securities and ‘yatenbless the collection of Bi. iH 
pol emg ividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

Shares. 

a of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

‘at March, Fax, FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT. Manager. 








LONDON : 
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Just published, ¢ crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6a » Post-free. 


| LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 
CONTENTS : I. INTRODUCTORY.—II. ‘** TREASON and LOYALTY.”— 
Ill. “THE LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”"—lV. “THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL FORCE.”—V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENPHU- 

SIASM,”—VI. “ REPUBLICANISM : Form and Substance.” 


London: ALEXANDER & hey pre 21, Castle-street, Holborn ; 
nd all B voksellers. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 











The Right Hon, A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER ~~ Bart., 18, King-street, 
t. James’s, S.W.. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS: Bart., M P., Camelford House, 
Catiet aah Ww. 





Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
‘Lond on, S.W. 





HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 


MHCENIX Fisk OF FICK, LOMBARD STREEJ 





and CHA G CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
tocemnntes against by Fire and Lightning effected in al) parts of the 
wor! 
Loss claims arranged with p p 





and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seoretary. — 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 








THREADNEKDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, S.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 


FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderet« 
rates, 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Larg« 
| Bonuses, _Immediate settlement o of Claims. ee ee 


| FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Te origina’, best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Cash prices. ne extra charge for time given. 
(Nastrated Prices Catalogue, with ED particularsof terms, post-free 





urt-road, a a 19, 9 and 31 street, W. 
248,849,850, Tottegham-co coed. one |e. f=, » Morwell. WwW. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8 FISHER, 


188, 


STRAND. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA 


EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppasrr, F.1.0., F, 0.3., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


“Tf proper! th nicer or more who yg aepel rae 
properly prepared, there is no nicer or more. ¥; leaome Seno on teaisea by Dr, Hasssn2. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS eacoa A delicious preparation.” 





SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 











a v 
” Next week, at all Libraries, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. : ; TH E = AT RES. 
THE STORY of the COUP GVETAT. ADELPHI TH THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKs, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by a Fares, 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, Opera ee ear ate a 








Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Henry Walshe, M. Dwyer, A. Cadwaladr, 
A. Wheatman, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Giulia Warwick, Agnes 
Stone, Victoria Reynolds, Agnes Lyndon, and Florence St. John. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by FUNNIBONE’S FIX, 


COURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOUN CL. eeaer and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
ueey evening, at 8, DAN'L DRUC 


essrs. Hermann Vezin John Clayton, Mac “ki tosh 
Trent, Marler, C, Sey ton, and Mis “y" . ne a 


Forte 
Fol allowed by MY MIL LINER'S 1 BILL. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Lers Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L, SHINE. 
EASTER MUMPAY, APRIL 14 (first time), new Comic Opera, in two acts, 
IC 








Book Ly Al FRED MURRAY ; Music by EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI, 


GRAN D T H EAT 
ISLINGTON, 
Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT, 
( 


Every evening, at 8,15, 
Preseded, at 7, 30, by NOTHING ‘TO NURSE. 


Oa SATURDAY, APRIL 12, THE DONAGH. 


NE W SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
Every evening, at 8.15, ABOVE SUSPICION, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 

General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWs, 


UVELTY THEATRE. 
Proprictre: ss and Manageress, _ NELLY Harnis. 
Every evening, at 9, NITA’S F 
Preceded, ats,by THE BONNIE PISHWIFE, 


QLUYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managc ress, Mrs. A. CONOVER. 
Every evening, at 7.45, THE TWO ORPHANS, 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD Cu} CURIOSITY SILOP. 

Messrs, F. Wyatt, Howard Russell, 8. Calhaem, BL. Coote, John Phippe, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Rayne, and Robert Bateman ; Mesdames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Lavis, and Woodworth. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by INTRIGUE. 


PpRiNncE’s” THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Every evening, at 5.30, a new Furcical Comedy, in four acts, adaptcd 
from the German by C. H. HAWTREY, called 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Preceded, at 8, by the Comedietta by H, BEKRBOHM-TREE, called 
SIX SHILLINGS AND EIGHTPENCE, 


- @ nm » yy I 

JRINCESS’S TUEATRE. 

Lessee and Managrr, Mr. wpeos BARRETT. 

Every evening, at 8, 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Fpexakman, Wierd, C. Cooper, F. Cooper, 
Hudson, Huntler, Doone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, Vincent, Dicke ns, Bruno, Cock, Ormsby, &c. 

A CLERICAL ERKOR. 


TRANOD THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWA> BOROUGH, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALMER 
Every evening, at 8,15, MY SWEETHEART, 

Precesled, at 7.30, by Two PHUTOGHRAP Hs. 
POOLE’sS THEATRE. 
So'e Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

Every evening, at 7.15, TAK ASY 





R E, 





Preceded, at 7, by 





45, A MINT OF MONEY, ! 

At 9,45, PAW CLAWDIAN, ™ 
=e J. L. Toole, John Billington, E, D. Ward, G. Shelton, W. Chees- 
man, Mackenzie, W. Brunton, and H,. Westlund ; Mes. ames Marie 


=. E. Johnstone, E, Thorne, Kk. Erskine, Kempster, Wallis, &c. 


TAUDEVILLE THE ATRE. 
Sole Lesseo and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, CONFUSION, 
Preceded, at 8, by AN OLD MASTER, 








To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
JBRAND & CO's OWN SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, avd 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FUSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 3 vols., 


crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 























HRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL 
THE WAY of the WORLD. By D. ‘Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 yols., crown 


8vo; at a)l Libraries. 





Now ready, demy 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 
THE BOOK of the SWORD: being a History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the 
Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTON. With 300 Illustrations. 


“Captain Burton’s wonderfully erudite and exhaustive ‘Book of the Sword,’ which, in most sumptuous form and copiously illustrated, has just been published by 


Messrs. ‘Chatto & Windus. The superb monograph is a highly valuable contribution to archaeological, philological, historical, and technological ———, lila 





LITTLE ESSAYS. Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb. Selected from bis Letters by Percy 


RALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d ‘ 
“ppon caaaer’ is extremely interesting. fi brings into very bright light some of Lamb’s best points, and furnishes a great deal of admirably suggestive reading. 


Several of the extracts are delightful.”—Scotsman. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. L. Stevenson. With Frontispiece. 


“We strongly recommend our readers to spend an hour or two in the delightful company of the Silverado Squatte rs.”’—Manchester Examiner. 
__“A most delightful book. No one can fail to enjoyit. . . .- The book will distinctly add to Mr. Stevenson’s reputation.’’—Scotsman. 


ie Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley Warner. 


** This, as its title implies, i is a sketch of varied travel, and is written in a bright, clever spirit of familiarity, which makes it remarkably readable. Mr. Warner is 


ingenious and amusing.’ —St. Fades Gazette. 
GARDENING BOOKS. 
A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and GREENHOUSE: HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom Jerrold. Post 8vo, 
Practical Advice as to the Management of Flower, Fruit, and Frame cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. | THE GARDEN that PAID the RENT. By Tom Jerrold. Feap. 
8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants we Grow, and How we | MY GARDEN WILD and WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis 
Cook ‘Them. By TOM JERROLD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. __ GEORGE HEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works of Ouida, by F. Sydney Morris. Post 8vo, 


_ cloth extra, » 58. ae 


WANDA. By Ouida. _ New and Cheaper 1 Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


























NEW VOLUMES of “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
STORIES from FOREIGN NOVELISTS. Edited by Helen MABEL’S PROGRESS. By Frances E. Trollope. 











a ANNE FURNESS. By Frances E. Trollope. 
A CASTLE in SPAIN. By James de Mille. _ FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. 
HOW | the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With Sixty Illustrations by Frederick Barnard, 





NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., Author of 


* One Thousand Medical Maxims.’’ Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6 


THE SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS. By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. With Coloured Frontispiece 


__and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUMES of “THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Selected and Edited | PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. Illus- 
by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. trated by George Du Maurier. 


OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By E. Lynn Linton. 


THE SEVEN ‘SAGAS of PRE-HISTORIC MAN. By J. H. Stoddart. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. New Volumes, now ready :— 
































CALIFORNIAN STORIES. By Bret Harte. THE PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. By Mrs. J. H. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. By Mark Twain. RIDD 
A FIGHT for LIFE. By W. Moy Thomas. FRAU FROEMANN . By Anthony Trollope. 
ONE of TWO. By Hain Friswell. HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. 
THE FLOWER of the FOREST. By Charles Gibbon. THE HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 
BELGRAVIA. April. One Shilling, Monthly.—Coxrents :— 
THE TOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casuet Ilony. Illustrated by P. Macnab. THE THIRD TIME. By A. Hutcnison Srreurme. 
A CANINE SUGGESTION, By RoBeERtT Bucuay AW. THE LIVERPOOL of INDIA, By Hgyry W. Lucy. 
AT the Y. By the Aurnor of “Joun Hereina, MY BIG FISH. By Aneeto J. Lewis. 
__ TWO LITERARY BREAKFASTS. By Caarurs Mackay, TLD. : _ “THE WEARING of the GREEN.” By the Aurnor of ‘* Lovg the Dent.” 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. April. One Shilling, Monthly. —ConreEnts :— 
PHILISTIA. By Crem Powrr. THE BLOODY ASSIZES, By Ager: C. Ewatp, F.S.A. 
THK ORIGIN of the ALPHABET. Fy Henry Brapiey. THE CROTALUS. By Ernest IneGERSOLL. 
LYNDHURST. By Percy lirzerratp. SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Martiev Witutiams, F.R.A.S, 
____ BARBARIAN WARFARE. By J. A. Farrer, __ TABLE TALK. By Sytvanvs Urnan. - 
SCIENCE GOSSIP. April. Edited by JE. Taylor, F.L.S. Fourpence, Monthly.—Coyzeyrs :— 
GRAPHIC MICROSCOPY. With a ( memes MN late of the Pollen of Mallow. BRITISH FRESH-WATER MITES. Illustrated. 
HOW to KEEP SMALL MARINE AQUARI RECOLLECTIONS of AUSTRALIAN ENTOMOLOGY. 
MINERALOGICAL STUDIES in DUBLIN, “lIhustrated. NOTES on MOSSES. Illustrated, 
A PREHISTORIC CITY. CONCERNING MOSQUITOS. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE SLUGS. ON DRYING FLOWERS. MICROSCOPY—ZOOLOGY—BOTANY—GEOLOGY—NOTES and QUERIES, &c. 





Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccapitty, W. 
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